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“LE ROI EST MORT.” 
BY XARIFFA. 


IGHT ali the lamps 
In the temples of the skies ;- 
Keep them trimmed and burning, 
In extremis lies 
The Year! . 
Watch by the corpse, Arcturus, when he dies. 


Bid them all hither, 
The congregations of stars, 
Their High Priests and Sages, 
Their crowned Kings and Czars. 
The Year 
Is dead ; Uranus, vigil keep, and Mars. 





He has gone hence 
’ From the palaces of Time— 
Hark! for the royal sleeper 
How the planets chime ; 
While Earth, 
Chief mourner, mourns the King dead in his prime. 


Under the dome 
©f midnight carry his bier. 
Come, ye constellations, 
Gaze on him shrouded here ; 
Each thread 
Of his winding sheet is a human smile or a tear. 


Swing o’er his bed 
Those hopes and fruitless schemes, 
Those vain evanishings, 
That drift of dreams 
Called LiFe! 
Alcyone, light the censer with thy beams. 


His cold, cold couch 
Lies frosty under the moon; 
Weep, ye gentile Pleiads, 
Lyra’s harp in tune 
Shall keep 
Time to your tears for the King dead so soon! 


How pale he lies 
In the shadowy aisle of Time! 
In the catafalque of Ages 
Silently sublime 
He sleeps. 
Ye stars! chant together as in Creation’s prime. 


Bear forth the dead 
Through the valleys of the skies— 
To far sidereal regions 
Where lone and solemn lies 
The Past, 
That vault whose gate Memory guards and glorifies. 


Farewell, dead King, 
Into whose treasury poured 
The hepes and fears of millions; 
Hide thou thy hoard 
Within, 
The mystic sanctuaries of The Unrestored! 








FHE OBERLIN COUNCIL AND THE 
ONE SPIRIT. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 
NO. I. 


R. THOMAS K. BEECHER generally writes 

what is worth reading, though often he con- 

trives to astound all but the liveliest sort of readers. 

It would be wrong to make him an offender for a word 

unwarily uttered ; for his most startling things may 

almost always be so interpreted as to be good 

things, even to one who is as far behind the times as 
Tam. 

But really Iam puzzled to interpret satisfactorily 
some parts of his sprightly communication in the is- 
sue of the Christian Union, dated Dec. 25. Lrefer to an 

_article entitled “ The One Spirit,” and treating of the 
late Council at Oberlin. Perhaps, as the topics which 
he touches, though in one view “denominational,” 
are interesting not to Congregationalists only, but to 
the wider public of the Christian Union, I may be 
allowed to expose my ignorance of his meaning on 
some points. 

He is delighted with what he has read and heard 
about the Council, and regrets that he was not there. 
He is sure that the brethren assembled there “were 
quickened and inspired by the Holy Spirit.” But he 
thinks they made some mistakes. He tells us, 

“Truly Christian people are conscious of unity already ; but 
in addition to this they are seeking for some statement of this 
unity, which may stand among them as a shining argument for 


‘ . 





hope and thanksgiving. This statement the Council sought 
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for, but did not find.” 


Beecher’s commentary, and I am sure that in all that 


| 
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d | fact of all live Christian organization had found ex- 
Now, I am not aware that the Council made any | “ - 


such attempt. I was there through the first three | 
days of their debates, that is, till after the constitu- | 
tion had been adopted which gives the text for Mr. | 


time nobody thought of seeking to state in any form | 


of words that unity whereof true Christian people are 
already conscious, and which Mr. Beecher ealls, in 
language borrowed from Paul, “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” What they sought for 
was astatement not of what constitutes the spiritual 
and vital unity of all-who truly belong to Christ, but 
simply of their own agreement, or rather of the agree- 
ment of their great constituency, in certain things 
important to the business which they had in hand. 
Their business was to form the outline of a plan 
which would enable certain Christian churches, more 


pression,” I beg leave to say that the entire constitu- 
tion, in my view of it, is an expression, and the best 
kind of an expression, of this central fact. The unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace must express itself 
in all the life and being of a “live Christian organ- 
ization,” rather than be expressed in any formula 


| Mr. Beecher himself has well said, “It is impossible 


to render this subtle, spiritual, and divine agent into 
propositional forms, and print him and interline him 


| with amendments, and fix him so as to satisfy the 
| provincialisms [and why not say the individualisms 
| too ?] that always clash in great counciliar bodies.” 


For one, 1 am thankful that the council attempted 


| nothing so audacious. 


than three thousand in number, and scattered over | 


the breadth of the United States, to come into a | 


somewhat closer alliance, and a more efficient co- 
operation than heretofore. Such grace was given to 
them that they did not attempt to impose upon the 


confederating churches, as the confession of their | 
faith, any theological syntagma of the seventeenth | 


or some earlier century. On the contrary, they 


deemed it sufficient to declare certain matters of fact, | 


simple and unquestionable, concerning the doctrines 
as well as the polity in which those churehes are 
agreed. They incorporated into their “ constitution,” 
so called, the testimony that the churches repre- 
sented by them, 

** Agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient 
and only infallible rule of faith and practice ; their interpreta- 
tion thereef being in substantial accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith commonly called Evangelical, 
held in our own churches from the early times, and sufficiently 
set forth by former General Councils.” 

Without giving any opinion here as to the desira- 
bleness of insisting on some sort of belief as a condi- 
tion of communion in a church and among churches, 
and without touching on the question whether, in 
this instance, some other statement either more ex- 
plicit or less explicit might have been better, I will 
venture to give an opinion on two points which, per- 
haps, Mr. Beecher has not very carefully considered. 
1. The statement just quoted is a true statement. Mr. 
Beecher may be better informed than I am as to the 
matter of fact—he may have some private informa- 
tion which the council had not—but my opinion is 
that the churches represented at Oberlin are actually 
agreed in holding and professing (whether correctly 
or incorrectly) just what the statement affirms to be 
their concordant belief. 2. The statement being true 
in fact, there was good reasons for making it. a. Other 


churches of the sort called Evangelical might be de- | 


sirous of knowing, and have some right to know, in 
a general way, what theory the churches confeder- 
ating in the National Council hold concerning the 
records and the contents of the Christian revelation, 
b. It was reasonable for the confederating churches 
to confirm, by some such declaration, their confidence 
in each other. c. Equally reasonable was it to in- 
form in this way all anti-evangelical churches— 
whether ritualistic and sacramentarian, or merely 
naturalistic—what sort of company they will meet if 
they are disposed to be present by elders and mes- 
sengers in the next Triennial Council. d. Howcould 
the council know that Mr. Beecher himself (not to 
mention the seven churches of Elmira) would not be 
thankful for information on this point ? 

Lest I should become tedious, I must reserve till 
another opportunity much of what I desire to say 
about that statement made by the council, and criti- 
cised (certainly in no unchristian or unbrotherly 
spirit) by Mr. Beecher. But before declaring the 
adjournment, I may bé allowed to say (asking every 
reader to remember) that when our friend tells us, 
“the real unity and strength of the body [any chris- 
tian body, whether a church or a confederation of 
churches] is the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” I agree with him, and so do we all. But 
when he utters “the wish that somewhere in the 








THE INTERIOR UNITY OF THE 
CHURCH, 
BY THE REV. EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
N interior view of the various Christian bo.lies 
existing at this time certainly does not pro- 
duce the impression of unity among them. They are 
not subject to any one visible head. Their modes of 
organization are not the same. They are called by 
different names. They are engaged in separate and 
independent schemes of evangelization and educa- 
tion. They are represented by different organs. 
They differ in their views of doctrines and rites. 
They sometimes engage in earnest controversy with 
each other. How, then, are they one? How shali 
the unity that exists be made to affect us as real and 
practical ? 

To this our reply is, the individual members of 
whom all these bodies are composed, assuming them 
to be real Christians, are in vital union and commu- 
nion with Christ as their Saviour and their life, and 
His interests and sympathies are diffused through 
them all,so that to Him they are, in the strong figura- 
tive‘language of Scripture, members of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones. Whosoever toucheth 
them, toucheth the apple of Hiseye. If, then, Christ 
is one, and if every Christian is a partaker of His 
life, and is pervaded by His sympathies, how can it 
be that the Church, in its highest and noblest expe- 
riences, is not one in Christ ? 

This unity is created, not by any outward human 
arrangements, but by the act of God. If by the act 
of any man any number of grafts are inserted into 
one tree, they are all, by his act, united in the tree, 
and make parts of one and the same tree. So Chris- 
tians being, by God’s act, grafted into Christ, are all 
one in Him. 

To obtain a realizing sense of this unity, leave the 
outward aspect of things and retire inward to the 
mercy-seat, where every Christian is privileged to 
go, to obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need. Those who thus come do not come with out- 
side show, nor in throngs, nor under party names ; 
but they come as individuals who need sympathy 
and aid in the warfare of life. They come assinners 
needing pardon. They come as exposed to tempta- 
tions and needing strength to resist them. They 
come when bereaved and suffering, and needing con- 
solation and support. Listen to their confessions, 
supplications, and prayers. Are they not such that 
every Christian can understand them and sympa- 
thize with them? Are not their wants and neces- 
sities common? And when Christ manifests himself 
to them, and they find relief and aid, sympathy and 
consolation, are not their joys common and intelli- 
gible by all. Hence it is that there are hymns and 
prayers and experiences common to the ages, and 
recognized alike by all Christians, without regard to 
the denomination from which they first came forth. 
Of this kind are many of the experiences in the Imi- 
tation of Christ, or in the hymns of Faber, which pro- 
ceeded from the Roman Catholic Church. Of the 
same kird is the hymn of Cowper, “Oh, for a closer 
walk with God,” or that of R. Palmer: 


“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary.” 
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The real central Christian life and experience must 
be the same in all, in its essential elements. Convic- 
tion of sin, repentanee, faith in Christ, aspirations 
after holiness, purposes of holy living, joy in commu- 
nion with Christ, are and must be the same in every 
age and clime. As the sun is one, and exerts the 
same vitalizing power on the earth in every age, and 
as the processes of vegetation are essentially alike 
in every age and clime, so is it with the vitalizing 
processes of the Sun of Righteousness and the spiri- 
tual growths which are produced by it. 

But still higher than even this is the unity that is 
produced by the recognition by Christ himself of 
every Christian as, in fact, a part of His spiritual 
body, and incapable of disjunction from His divine 
life by any created power. The Apostle Paul asks 
in triumph what shall separate us from the love of 
Christ, and defies the whole hostile universe to do it. 
This is but a true representation of the feelings of 
Christ himself. In His own view all Christians are 
not only one in himself, but they are vital parts of 
himself. There is an underlying unity which man 
never made, and which man cannot unmake. In His 
intercession He helps every Christian without excep- 
tion. He isin full and living sympathy with every 
one. Moreover, when all the outward forms of or- 
ganization in which Christians differ have passed 
away and disappeared, at the close of this dispensa- 
tion, all true Christians will exhibit asa glorious and 
eternal fact this living unity and fellowship with 
Christ. 

The progress in the universal Christian body poli- 
tic towards the outward manifestation of unity de- 





pends upon the power of the conviction of this in- | 


ward unity which may pervade the various Christian 
bodies. There has been within a few years great 
progtess in this conviction. Father Hyacinthe and 
Dr. Déllinger, though in the Church of Rome, have 
clearly and boldly declared it, and they are sustained 
by an increasing body of intelligent men in all Ro- 
mish countries. As the inward union becomes more 
real and powerful it adds strength to this conviction 
in all Christian communities. 

The measure of outward Christian unity which 
Christ desires, and which He purposes ultimately to 
effect, we do not at present feel prepared to state, 
and we do not doubt that on that point diversity of 
opinion exists. But of one thing we are sure, and in 
this all will agree: the true road to whatever further 
outward unity is desired ky Christ is to be found in 
the greatest possible increase in the power of this in- 
ward unity, and in the most extensive recognition of 
it that can be in any way made. 

We hope to see great progress in these respects for 
the coming year. It is right for each Christian, no 
doubt, to pray much for himself and his own denom- 
ination. But if he would reach the highest measure 
of moral power, let him in imagination try to realize 
the feelings of interest in Christ with which He lis- 
tens to the prayers of other denominations and sym- 
pathizes with and aids all their efforts to save their 
fellow-men. Let him not only do this, but let him 
offer up earnest, intercessory prayer before Christ 
in behalf.of other denominations, individually and 
by name. We fear that this kind of prayer is not 
common, but we are sure that nothing would bring 
any one so near to Christ as to abound in it. Nothing 
so marks the Apostle Paul’s character as the extent 
and power of his intercessory prayers for all saints. 
To be able so to pray for all Christians will imply a 
knowledge of their condition and wants, and strong 
Christian sympathy with them. If ever the time 
shall come in which all Christians shall thus abound 
in intercessory prayer for each other, outside of and 
beyond the lines of different denominations, the 
amount of prayer offered for each denomination will 
be increased twentyfold, and the prayer itself will be 
more in sympathy with the feelings of God, and 
therefore much more prevalent with Him. We may 
pray selfishly if we think only of ourselves or our 
own denomination, but if we open our hearts wide in 
universal intercessory prayer, then will all selfish- 
ness be expelled by the power of love. Then 
* shall we dwell in love and in God, and He will 
dwell in us. Then will our prayers accord with the 
whole range of His purposes and feelings, and have 
that fervor and power that shall make them mighty 
in hastening on the fulfillment of His most glorious 
designs. 





—When, without any power to speak of the secret 
in his soul, some plain day-laborer is observed for 
thirty, forty years, devoting himself to ten hours’ 
daily straining toil, to support his wife and children, 
and never once gives himself any credit for his con- 
stancy, nor recognizes the manly patience and fidel- 
ity in his heart,—who does not, as he thinks on the 
cake and praise he has meanwhile earned for his 
ministerial or philanthropic exertions, feel as if he 
could gladly make himself a cushion for this uucon- 
scious hero’s feet, or as if God would certainly re- 
verse the public estimate, if these two souls should 
together appear at life’s end, at his all-knowing bar? 
—Dy. Bellows, in “ Old and New.” 


WAITING FOR A CLIENT, 
BY 8. C. H. 


HAD been established in my new office for 

nearly a month. And everything was so new 
aboutit! The chairs were so shining and yellow; the 
white shades glared at you as you entered the room. 
The few books of digest and reference, piled up on the 
table in a business-like way, were so fresh in their in- 
nocent calf, so utterly blameless, as it were, of the 
musty old cobwebs crowded between their covers! 
The very inkstand had a confiding air of youth about 
it, and the pens were free from guile. They had not 
been called on, as yet, to take down any guilty secrets, 
any entangled and perplexing claims; in fact, they 
had not been called on to take down anything at all! 

For this was not only my first year, but my first 
month at the bar; and though I sat in my office, the 
freshest and frankest of spiders, that ‘‘ dear fellow,” 
my first client, had not as yet appeared. 

So we sat there together, Iand my worldly goods, in 
our uncompromising newness. But I am forgetting, 
there was one old thing in the room, the crimson 
drugget on the floor, and that was Margaret’s doing. 
We were living together, my only sister and I, and 
had learned to take Care of ourselves against all the 
world; that is, I took care of everything else, and 
Margaret took care of me. We could scarcely remem- 
ber our father and mother, and had been traasferred 
in our orphanage from one guardian to another, so 
that we had seen each other but rarely in the intervals 


| of boarding-school and college. 


But now we were of age, both of us, and our affairs 
were in our ownhands: ‘“ Affairs!’”” How we laughed 
over the transfer of the shabby little income, and how 
Margaret cried when I said it wasn’t enough to live on, 
it really was not, and that I would drop my law- 
studies then and there and take a clerkship that was 


| offered to me! 


But she soon stopped crying, and in the brightest 


| way that ever was, showed me how we could live on it 





and manage on it, quite through until the great day 
when I should be “admitted.” I believe I was to go 
into a very rich practice the next minute. 

‘* See here, I’m practical, Teddy,” she said, as rapid- 
ly she pencilled down items on a card. “ Rent,—so 
much; house expenses,—so much; I know what things 
cost, for ’ve been asking for a year, and that leaves,— 
so much; Plenty! don’t you see?’’ 

“But where,” said I, quite overwhelmed with the 
rush of eloquence, ‘‘ where are your bonnets and things 
to come from ?”’ 

‘‘Bonnets! nonsense!’ said my sister, throwing back 
her dear little head, ‘‘ they don’t cost anything, Teddy ; 
Imake them myself !’’ 

‘“‘Impregnable position!’ I murmured; 
something I do understand. ‘Rent!’ what an absurd 
figure! You don’t mean to say that this is the result 
of inquiry!” 

“Precisely. And not only inquiry, but I’ve prom- 
ised the man to give him an answer to-morrow.” 

‘“*Have you been trotting up and down into tene- 
ment-houses? Margaret! You must have, by these 
figures!”’ 

“Not a bit of it. Tenement, forsooth! They are 
just lovely rooms, Only’’—here my sister began to 
laugh. 

‘““ Well; only what?” 

“They are in such a funny place’ Maybe you won’t 
like it, Teddy, but I don’t mind.”’ 

‘“*Where are they?’ I demanded, gravely, for I felt 
this levity was becoming serious. 

‘You know those furniture warerooms on Highth 
street,—ready-made furniture, tables, and cradles, and 
—coffins!’’ 

“Yes, I’ve noticed them as I passed by.” 

‘“*T saw a bill in the window, yesterday,—‘ Rooms to 
rent.’ I went,in to ask about them, and a man came 
out from behind the coffins and showed them to me.’’ 

“ The coffins?” } 

‘““No, the rooms. They are in the back building, 
and so bright and sunny! The front part of the house 
is all warerooms, but built out into the garden are 
these fourrooms. The queerest little kitchen, and a 
sitting-room, with two bed-rooms over it. There’s a 
private door, too, and a long passage that I should 
think would be horrible after dark; but it’s lovely in 
the rooms when you come to them.”’ 

That was a year ago. A long yearof strain and anx- 
iety, of precious little contrfvances and sacrifices made 
sunny by Margaret. The dark passage, with the cra- 
dles and the coffins on the other side of it, had come to 
be home. The lamp of our little sitting-room shone 
far out into it, and met me at the door. 

And the dear figure that came and went between the 
lamp-light and the bright, deep glow of the little kit- 
chen adjoining, what a precious little figure it was for 
any man to hold in his life! How could I wonder 
that,— 

““Why doesn’t that boy come back ?”’ 

It was Christmas Eve, and I satin my office in the 
darkening afternoon. I had been sitting there all day. 
I had taken my slender luncheon spread out on the 
table, undisturbed by any fear of a client. The boy 
had come in several times with coals. He was a boy 
whom I hired “jointly,” on Captain Cuttle’s plan. But 
he was most unusually and especially attentive on that 
day, and it occurred to me suddenly that he was so, 
and that a parcel I had ordered for Margaret’s Christ- 
mas had not come yet. So I sent him for it, and he had 


“but here’s 





gone out bustling through the entry, and leaped off the 
steps with the happy hurry of the Christmas time. 

He stayed unconscionably, and it was fast growing 
dark. ‘I might as well be at home,’ I thought. ‘‘No 
use to replenish the fire; nobody will be.in, now.” 

But I mechanically lifted with the shovel a few coals 
that had been scattered on the drugget, and threw 
them on the fire. 

The drugget; yes, that was Margaret’s doing. 

“No use to geta new carpet down there, Teddy,” she 
had said. “It will look so frightfully inexperienced, 
and besides, you oughtn’t to. We'll just take this one 
up from the sitting-room; it is very thick and warm, 
and you will see what I shall put in its place.” 

Accordingly, I had come home one night to an en- 
tirely new room. The dark boards of the old floor were 
shining and rich around the sides of the room, and in 
the centre, where the table stood, and our two easy 
chairs, was a woven rug, thick, and bright, and tufted. 

“ Persian!” I said, going down on one knee to ex- 
amine it. 


“ Rag!” she answered, clapping her hands in tri- 


umph. ‘It’s all in natural selection, you see, Teddy. 
If people will make rag-carpet out of brown merino 
and white muslin, they get a dingy affair, of course. 
If they take no end of bright pattern cards and snips 
of scarlet and blue, they get,—this!’’ (with a mock 
curtsey of humility.) 

Yes, the drugget was Margaret’s doing, and the year, 
with its happy end was all Margaret’s; the success was 
hers. 

I poked the fire till it blazed up again, and put on an- 
other lump of soft-coal. It was a good time, since I 
had to think about it, to have it out now with myself. 
It would be settled, I suppose, without my thinking, 
but I must try to make it right for Margaret’s sake. 

There had come a shadow into my life of late, a 
shadow for me, an added brightness to her. Into our 
dear little duet had come a third, and not a “shadowy 
third,” either, but a most positive and aggressive 
lover. He was a college friend of mine, older than I, 
and a senior brother at the bar. A good fellow 
enough, but he had a sister of his own, why should he 
want to take mine? 

Well, to-morrow, happily, we should have to ourselves 
in the old fashion. He had been away a week or more 
on business, and could not possibly reach home till the 
last day of the year. It was hard for him to lose Christ- 
mas with his lady-love, but it was all clear gain for me. 

Just then, as the fire flamed up brightly, came a 
timid knock at the door; not at my office, but at the 
street door. I listened. It-was as though a tired 
child were tapping atit. After an interval the sound 
was repeated, and I got up and opened the door. 

There was a girl sitting on the step, with a gray 
shawl drawn up over her head. She had raised her 
hand to tap again, as the door opened suddenly be- 
hind her. 

“A beggar,” thought I, as Ishivered with the cold 
air that blew into the passage,—a cold, damp air, with 
the “snow feel” in it. She murmured something; I 
put down my head to hear. 

““Um Gottes Liebe,’ it sounded like. I could barely 
make out that that meant ‘ for the love of God.”’ 

“Poor thing! “On Christmas Eve!’’ thought I; 
“ she has need of God’s love, indeed.”? I dropped some 
small coins into her hand and closed the door again. 

‘““Why don’t that rascally boy come back? Margaret 
will wonder why Iam s0 late.” 

She was working a pair of slippers forme I knew. I 
had seen them thrust hastily behind the sofa-cushion, 
and this was my counter-surprise for her. A pair of 
the daintiest bronze slippers that ever stood on im- 
practicable heels. They had sparkling buckles and 
brown velvet bows; and they should have been here 
long ago. 

‘* It’s of no use to go after that boy. He has the slip- 
pers in his pocket and is staring into all the shop- 
windows;” and again I drew up my chair before the 
fire. 

In a little while I heard the fitful tapping again. I 
had forgotten all about the beggar-girl, but now I 
started to my feet. 

“*Ts it possible that she is sitting there still?’ And 
again I went to the door. 

She was leaning against the door-frame in the same 
position. The coins I had dropped in her hand lay 
upon the upper step, and the newly-falling snow was 
covering them with its white drift. 

‘“‘What is the matter?” I asked again, leaning down. 
“Don’t you want money!”’ 

Her lips moved, but I could understand nothing. As 
I looked into her face I saw it was round and youthful, 
but with a look of utter exhaustion in it that was more 
appealing than words. 

‘Here is money,” I said, proffering it. 
too tired to go home?’ 

The word seemed to rouse her, and she answered 
with an effort, in her own tongue. 

‘“‘T have no home, no place! I can no more; I am all 
tired!’’ And she closed her eyes, as if all of life had 
indeed gone out of her. 

“Come in here and get warm,” I said with a sudden 
impulse. 

She did not move. She did not seem to hear me. 
Just then my boy cafe running up the steps, and 
stopped short at sight of the figure in the snow. 

“ Help me, Sam,”’ I said, ‘‘ to bring this poor woman 
in to the fire ; she seems to be perishing with cold. ’ 

Together, we took her in. She seemed like a frozen 
girl as we put her in the chair before the fire and tried 
to brush the snow from her shawl. 


“Are you 
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“Take it off,’’ I said, but she had no power to lift her 

hand. She bowed her head assentingly asI threw it 
back. It had covered no rags, but revealed a peasant 
‘dress, a stout scarlet skirt and bodice of dark blue. 

“A Swissgirl!’’ thought I; ‘“* what is she doing here?’ 
Released from the shawl, the long plaits of brown hair 
fell over her shoulders, she looked like a frozen Mar- 
guerite! 

The paper which had held my luncheon was still upon 
the table, but alas! I had been hungry, too, and there 
was nothing left but the crumbs. 

“Run, Sam, over to the eating-house, and bring me a 
little kettle of hot soup,” I said, putting into his hand 
the dollar I had meant for his Christmas box. 

Sam sped away, and I leaned over the girl again, and 
took her cold hand and held it out to the blaze. She 
opened her eyes, and said “ Ich danke,” with a sweet 
little smile. 

She was evidently a peasant-girl. She looked young 
and strong. There was nothing delicate about her 
well-shaped hands, that were red with cold now. But 
her face was very sweet. Her eyes were confiding and 
innocent; they looked out at you as though appealing 
for a friend, on this cold Christmas Eve. 

Her dress was neat, after her country’s fashion 
Round her throat was a silver chain, wound severa! 
times, and ending in a silver medal that rested on her 
bodice. I had surely seen that dress somewhere; it 
was familiar to me. 

The hot soup and the hot blaze seemed to bring new 
life into her. ‘‘ Wait a little, Sam,’’ I whispered; ‘I 
may have to send you home with her. She seems to be 
a stranger, and has lost her way. Go up-stairs and 
lock up, and then come back and wait.” 

Little by little, and with hard work, summoning up 
all my scanty German, I drew her story om her. A 
Swiss girl, as I had thought. 

*“T come from Interlaken. My father “ mother 
live no more, and I serve in hotel there. 

“T see often Americans there. They talkabont their 
country. One gentleman tells me, his place, Philadel- 
phia, is very nice home; that I will find friends if I 
come. I am very unhappy. My dear ones are dead. 
My life is all spoiled, and I come to find him.”’ 

‘* What is his name?’ I asked with breathless eager- 
ness, for I had heard of Interlaken before, and the 
beautiful Swiss girls in that exquisite, dainty hotel. 

“His name is Braun. I have it not, his card, but I 
never forget his name.”’ 

“Brown!” Yes! That was Harry’s name, my 
brother that was to be. I could see it allnow. He it. 
was who had talked of Interlaken and the service of 
the hotel there. : 

“Swiss girls are not pretty, as a rule,’’ he had said, 
“but they have gathered together at the ‘ Adler’ the 
most beautiful, and each wears the costume of her can- 
ton. It makes a perfect picture in the lovely setting 
of Interlaken. And the ladies who keep the hotel are 
so refined; everything is so spotless and dainty about 
“” 

It was a pet theme with Harry. He had brought 
home pictures of the costumes of all the cantons, tinted 
with the colors the maidens wore; the pictures were 
on Margaret’s table now. 

But there are so many Browns. It might not be he 
whom the little peasant sought. If it was, she could 
find him for herself. It was no business of mine! 

I abruptly ended the conversation, and Canes up 
my overcoat to go. 

‘“‘ Where do you stay? Where do you live here?’’ I 
said. “If you have lost your way, my boy: will show 
you to where you want to go.”’ 

*But,—I have no place. I come in the car, this 
morning, from New York. I go up and down the 
street; I ask for Herr Braun; they laugh at me. I 
stop at this house, because they tell me there is the 
name.” 

Sure enough, there was a man named Brown, an 
architect, in the room above me; a Western fellow, 
who had never been across the water, I knew. 

“Have you money?”’ I asked abruptly. 

‘Tt is here,’’ she said, taking out a little purse from 
her boscm,—a slender red purse with steel rings. 

She emptied it into her lap. Some silver groschen 


‘and a few florins, all told. 


“‘ That will not do here,” I said, “ putit up. I will 
give you some to get a lodging for the night." 
But where? How should I send this confiding child 


‘out into the night and the storm again, to take her 


chance of some cheap, untidy lodging? 

Already the noise of the Christmas saturnalia was 
sounding along the street, shrill fifes and squeaking 
horns. The streets were filled with a rough and merry 


‘crowd; the snow only added to their hilarity, and they 


were licensed to-night, to noise and mischief. 
I tried to remember. I could not think what to do 
with ‘her; where to find a decent, quiet place, with 


‘somebody to look after her, until Braun should be 


found. 

The boy was drumming with his heels out in the en- 
try, impatient to be off. She, too, rose, seeing that I 
was standing, and with “thank you, kind gentleman,” 
took up her shawl and threw it over her shoulders. 

Evidently she expected nothing more. She was 
grateful for the help and warmth already given. She 
looked for nothing more. Should I let her go? 


I did let-her go,—to the office-door. As she turned 


‘the handle, she gave one glance back into the room, not 
-at me, but at the walls, at the fire-light and comfort, a 
‘reluctant, timid glance, as though turning away from 
-a friend; a perplexed glance, as though she knew not 


‘what step to take next. 








“Stay !’’ I said, springing forward. ‘I will take you 
to my sister. She will take care of you for to-night. 
She will help you’’—to find Braun, was upon nmiy lips, 
but it was not spoken. 

What burden of sorrow, of disappointment, was I 
bringing into my sister’s life? I could not tell. But it 
was too late to turn back now, the words were spoken, 

We rode up home in a horse-car. She—I had not 
even asked her name—was so covered up in the gray 
shawl over her head and shoulders that no one could 
notice her peculiar dress. I saw that she was looking 
at me, by the sharp, kerosene light of the car, that she 
seemed to be taking my measure as a man and as a 
friend. 

We got out of the car at the door of the furniture 
warerooms. As I took out my latch-key, I said, ‘I 
will tell the lady your story, all what you have come 
for. She will be kind to you.”’ 

Margaret must hear the story from no lips but mine. 
She knew German just a little, but I was not willing to 
leave it to any chance question. 

“T have brought you a present,” I called out gaily in 
the passage, though my heart was heavy with a dull 
and coming trouble. ‘A Christmas waif! A poor 
German girl who has just landed. She has no home. 
She looked too pretty and timid to be left in the street 
all night, so I’ve brought her to you. Let her have 
some supper and then,—can we send her to the baker’s 
afterward, to sleep ?”’ 

“To the baker’s? No!’ answered Margaret, coming 
up to me and nodding kindly at the girl. ‘‘She can 
stay here. I can make up a little bed by the fire.’’ 

Then laying her chin against my shoulder, and in a 
whisper, ‘‘Is she pretty, Teddy? I can’t see for the 
shawl.’’ 

“Take it off then.” 

Margaret went up to her softly and held out her 
hand. Please take your shawl off and sit down.”’ 

Answering the gesture, though she could not know 
the words, the girl dropped into a chair and threw 
back her gray wrapping. 

“A Swiss girl, Teddy !’’ whispered Margaret; just the 
dress in one of Harry’s pictures! Don’t you remem- 
ber it? I wonder how she came over here.” 

**Don’t talk to her now,’’ I said, “‘she is very weary, 
tired; she cannot speak English. She has told me her 
story and I don’t want you to bother her with ques- 
tions.”’ 


I spoke sharply, to hide the annoyance I felt. How | 


stupid I had been, after all, to bring her straight to 
Margaret. I was vexed at my thoughtlessness, My 
sister looked at me surprised. 

“Poor Teddy! you are tired, too. Has it been a 
stupid day, boy? Is this,’’ tossing back her head in 
the direction of the little Swiss, “is this the only client? 

My heart was in my throat. Was that indeed the 
word? Myclient! This poor child, friendless and in a 
strange land, had she come to me to plead her cause, 
this Christmas Eve? 

Must I take it? Serve her, work for her,—against,— 
no—not against Margaret. The truth could not harm 
her! It might bring her bitter sorrow, but she would 
desire to have it,—the whole truth! 

But Harry! I must plead against him, my brother 
that was to be! Was it for love of him this girl had 
left her home, had come across the sea? 

He was a frank, happy fellow. You had tolike him! 
He had made his way eveti into my regard that was 
shut against him at first. He broke down all obstacles 
in his bright way. He was very like Margaret in that. 

How freely he had talked to us about Interlaken and 
his two weeks stay there with a lamed foot! There 
was his staff, with Interlaken branded on it, in the 
corner now. 

I made some slight answer to Margaret and turned 
away to the mantel-shelf. With a motion of my arm 
I knocked down a little picture of him that stood 
there, and swept it into my pocket. 

My opportunity came after supper. 

“Oh, Teddy! I'm so sorry, but I’ve promised to go 
down to the church and help them with the greens. I 
told them to call for me, Mrs. B. and her son, for I 
knew you would be tired. I wish I hadn’t promised, 
for you want me, I know.” : 

‘“‘Indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘I would have to spare you, for I 
have a case tolook up that seems puzzling to me. I 
must study it out to-night. So go and stay till you are 
done.” 

I could not help it—my short answer. It was sucha 
relief to have her away, out of the house. When they 
were gone and the outer door fast shut upon them, I 
walked out into the kitchen. 

My little Swiss sat there, leaning forward, her elbows 
on her knee, and looking thoughtfully, anxiously, into 
the coals. 

“* Come into the other room,” I said, “I want to talk 
to you.” 

I had laid the little picture on the table, where the 
light shone full upon it. She came in, and the moment 
her eye caught it she sprang forward. 

“Ach! heit is! himself! You know him?’ and she 
took it up into her hand caressingly. 

She was radiant with delight. She was absolutely 
beautiful with the flush of joy coming into her cheek, 
and her lips half parted with the surprise. 

I don’t know what I did. If the earth could have 
opened and swallowed up everybedy, I should have 
been strangely content. I had a wild thought of open- 
ing the door and taking her out, away, so that Marga- 
ret might never see her with that picture in her hand; 
of shutting the door in Harry’s face when he should 
come again, and bidding him seek her out and marry 


her, if he had made her love him; and of carrying my 
sister into another place to begin our life again. 

But the first question I asked was, ‘What is your 
name ?”’’ 

“* Rosa,”’ in a pleading tone, as she dropped the pic- 
ture and looked at me with some fear, at my harsh 
manner, 

“Is this the—Braun you are looking for? The one 
who came to Interlaken?” But fier action had an- 
swered for her already. She nodded her head and 
looked perplexed. 

“* Was,—was he kind to you? Do you love him?” 

“Ah! he was kind, angel kind. He was right good 
tome. Ilove him in my prayers.” 

**Was’’—but how could I question her? I must see 
Harry; have it out with him. 

If she had left her home and come to seek him, 
charmed by his kind face and careless words of admi- 
mniration or interest, he was gravely to blame. 

“To blame!” the words mocked me, with the sweet 
girl standing there. 

“Listen, Rosa,’ Isaid. “Ido know this gentleman; 
I see him sometimes. ShallI tell him you are here?” 

Her hands clasped together, and with a bright flush 
in her face, ‘‘ Tell him it is Rosa; he will remember the 
happy days.”’ . 

“Go now, Rosa,’’ I said, gently, pointing to the 
kitchen-door, ‘‘ the lady has put some cushions there 
for you to sleep. She will not see you to-night. Can 
you say your prayers like a good girl?’ 

Her lips moved with an absolute rapture of content. 

** God is good,” she said softly, and dropping a stiff, 
quaint curtsey, she passed into the kitchen and shut 
the door. 

“Ts He good?’ I questioned, “to bring this poor 
child straight to the one home in the world where her 
coming brings sorrow with it?’’ 

“To the one home in the world where her cause shall 
speak for her!” came the response from my inmost soul. 

“Ts it my cause?” I asked again. ‘My sister’s cause 
is mine! Her fhappiness is my care. Why need they 
ever know? Itisalla sad mistake. This poor Rosa, 
why couldn’t she stay at Interlaken? If the stranger’s 
face had looked looked too kindly on her for her peace, 
why need thas come between these two who love each 
other ?”’ 

‘* My life is spoiled.” She has said it! Said it by my 
office-fire. ‘‘Spoiled.’’ Her young life! 

There was holly on the wall, the lamp was wreathed 
with it. There was holly on the mantel-shelf, its 
sharp leaves cut my hand asI leaned upon it in my 
struggle. 

The Christmas holly! Sharp! Yet we must bear it. 
Christmas time brings not only joy inte the world, but 
peace, and the righting of wrongs! The poor client! 
She had cometo my door by an unerring instiact. I 
dared not reject her cause. I must plead it, against 
what was dearer to me than my life. 

The bell rang sharply. 

“ Thirteen cents,” said a muffled-up boy, handing in 
atelegram. I carried it in to the light. It was for 
Margaret. 

“ All right,” I said, paying him, and went back to 
the table. Telegrams are imperative; I openedit. It 
was from Harry. 

“Shall be with you to-morrow. 
cheat me.’’ 

I put it in my pocket. My way was clear, now. I 
should say nothing about it to Margaret, but, as I had 
desired, would have it out with him. 

Margaret came home from church and found me 
reading. ‘*Where’s the snow-maiden?’” she said, 
brightly, “I’ve veen thinking of glaciers all the way 
home.” 

“You didn’t expect to find her sitting here waiting 
for you? She shut her door long ago, and has been 
asleep for hours, I dare say.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad, for I’m so tired, Teddy, I must off to 
bed.” 

And she left me with a good-night kiss. Poor child! 
She thinks that Harry is hundreds of miles away. She 
doesn’t know that he is coming as fast as wheels can 
drive—he and trouble, too! 

‘* What’s the matter with you?” asked Margaret, the 
next morning, ‘‘Why won’t you go to church with 
me, Teddy? You are really lazy, I don’t know what 
to make of you. If it wasn’t for these slippers,” put- 
ting out a darling little foot, “I would think it wasn’t 
Christmas at all.” 

“‘ Precisely,” said I, ‘‘ mine are so comfortable that I 
don’t mean to take them off this morning. I really 
can’t spare the time, Margaret. I have business that 
is pressing; that I must look into.” 

Margaret retreated, looking perplexed. She looked 
in at the door again on the way to church. I was deep 
in a law-book. 

‘““ Teddy, I’ve given Rosa (you said it was Rosa) some 
knitting, and she will take care of things in the ether 
room. She seems to understand and has helped me 
beautifully, already. So youmeed not have the dinner 
on your mind.”’ 

I had calculated my time. The cars were in now, a3 
the church-bells were ringing. Harry would stop at 
home a minute and leave his wraps, and come straight 
here. He would be sure that Margaret was not at 
church, but waiting for him, happy at home. 

He did come, in ten minutes. His impetuous ring 


was not {0-be mistaken. 
Did Margaret get my 


“Happy Christmas, Ted! 
‘* Come out into the kitchen,” I said carelessly, and 


Christmas can’t 








telegram? Where is she? 
ieading the way. 
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He. stopped on the threshold as if thunderstruck; 
and Rosa—let fall her knitting and sprang to her feet 
with a joyful cry. 

‘Rosa it is!” he said with a cheery voice that had no 
tinge of care in it. “I thought it was a picture at first.”’ 
He held out his hazd to shake; she caught it and 
kissed it, 

‘* Nonsense!’’ he said, snatching it away. ‘“ You 
good child.” They turning on his heel and looking 
around the room, ‘‘ Why, where is Gottlieb, I want to 
wish him joy.”’ 

** Gottlieb is dead!’’ sinking back into her chair, and 
bursting into tears. ‘He is dead. He is killed in Stras3- 
burg. We never got married at all.” 

“Poor child!” said Harry, tenderly, patting her 
shiny hair. “He was good and brave. You will got 
him some day.” 

Then taking up the little silver medal that hung to 
her chain, ‘This is his little medal. I remember it. 
He won it at the shooting-fesst. He was first of all.” 

“Yes,” she answered, crying more softly, and seem- 
ing to take comfort in these words of praise, ‘‘ he gave 
it me when he went away to the war.”’ 

“Teddy,” said Harry, speaking in English now, 
“here is one of those Interlaken maidens I told you 
about—real mountain daisy, isn’t she?”’ 

** But who, who,” stammered I, ** was Gottleib ?”’ 

*“Gottleib was my guide. He was an Alsatian, but 
he knew Switzerland well. He took me to Interlaken 
toshow me this pretty girl whom he was to marry, 
and when I sprained my foot they both took care of 
me. They were to be married as soon as he had got 
together money enough to buy a little hous, but I 
believe I spoiled that plan.”’ 

“How?” I asked, sharply; 
this ? 

‘*T talked America to them until Gottlieb quite made 
up his mind tocome over. But Rosa clung to her 
country. I think he persuaded her, however, that it 
was bestfor them. But then the war, I suppose, came 
in to break everything. Poor Gottlieb!” 

He patted Rosa’s he:d, and she looked up at him 
through her tears. 

“Why did you come?’ he said; “I thought you 
wanted to stay.”’ 

‘*T come because Gottlieb said’—here a fresh burst 
of tears—‘‘ America is best! Had we come only before, 
he need not have the cruel fighting. It was to be our 
home, he said, when he came back. And when he 
came never back, I want myself to come.” 


It wasa pretty group around the dinner-table that 
Christmas Day. I had made confession of my first 
case, my first client, and if I needed anything to reas- 
sure me, it wasthe frank laugh with which Harry lis- 
tened, and the fond trust with which Margaret laid her 
hand on his. And, as if to bring still more clearly be- 
fore me how entirely I had lost this, my first case, my 
client herself turned witness against me! She had 
caught, by some womanly intuition, the key of the 
situation, and the sweet sympathy with which she 
watched Margaret, the tender way in which she served 
her, as Harry’s betrothed, showed that the memory of 
her own love was making holy, for her too, the blessed 
Christmas time. 


what effrontery was 





“AN OLD MAID.” 


HAD finished the baking, helped Johnny with 

bis French, and Amy with her music lesson, and 
taking up the Christian Union, had settled myself for 
a half-hour’s quiet enjoyment of my paper before it 
would be time to prepare lunch, when on the page be- 
fore me, the first thing to greet my eyes, I beheld the 
statement, ‘‘She is an Old Maid.’’ The fact had be- 
come familiar to my consciousness, but to have a news- 
paper article written on the subject was a new idea. 
It seemed my especial property; and yet after reading 
the article in question, I came to the conclusion that 
Ihad neither part nor lotin the matter. Shall I tell 
you why? Because lifeis bright and beautiful to me, 
although at thirty-seven, old enough to be a grand- 
‘mother, I am still unmarried. Nor was I ever deeply 
in love, except with the hero I never sawsave in girlish 
dreams. 





were sweet beyond expression to hear from the lips of 
childhood, ‘“‘My mothe7,’’.and know that the title be- 
longed to me, but what if in teaching it to avoid the 
paths of evil it were necessary to apologize to my child 
for the transgressions of its father? The possibility of. 
such an experience as this is worse than the certainty 
of being an old maid. 

My life has been too full of real, earnest work to 
leave space for useless regrets that marriage never 
came to crown me with what I deem the regal dlstinc- 
tion of wifehood. When a weman is busy all the time 
with the duties that lie nearest her, working with every 
faculty for the good of those around her, she has no 
time for morbid fancies. The years glide swiftly by; 
farther and farther into the distance fade the beauti- 
ful visions of home, husband and children, that seemed 
so real at seventeen; the first gray hair makes its ap- 
pearance; there is many a mark on lip and cheek and 
brow that tells of youth long gone—yet she is content 
in the joys of the present, and trustful for all the 
future, hoping only as her highest. meed of praise, 
some day to hear from the Master’s lips, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.”’ A Happy OLp Marp. 





IS IMMERSION A PRE-REQUISITE TO 
COMMUNION? 
(CONCLUDED. ] 


JE believe we have now shown with sufficient 

/ clearness that immersion is not essentially a pre- 
requisite to communion; that the latter does not depend 
forits validity or profit upon the peculiar act of immer- 
sion; but that in the present condition of the church, 
all that is essential to the profitable participation of 
the supper may be, and in multitudes of instances 
actually is, supplied through what are termed other 
forms of baptism. - 

It only remains for us to consider how mach value 
properly belongs to the prevalent Baptist idea of the 
indispensable importance of the proper relative pro- 
cession of the two ordinances, regarded as a matter of 
external form and ceremony merely. How important 
is it, supposing the candidate to be in a condition of 
mind in which he could properly and profitably partic- 
ipate in the communion, that not the spirit and grace 
of the ordinance of baptism, but that immersion con- 
sidered merely as an cxternal act should precede such 
participation. 

Those who defend restricted communion at this 
point will doubtless say that the order of precedence 
between the two acts, though we may not be able to 
see anything absolutely essential in it, is yet divinely 
appointed. We therefore have no authority in the 
matter, and can exercise no discretion in regard to it, 
whether it be important or not. 

In reply, we remark that it is doubtless well 
for us to accept this principle, and to act upon it 
curselves. Our strict adherence to this course will 
doubtless seem to savor somewhat of Judaism to the 
minds of some, who will incline to regard our position 
at this point as conflicting with the freedom of the 
gospel dispensation, in which, as led by the Spirit, we 
are freed from the technical niceties of legalism. Still 
there can be no harm in adhering strictly to a course, 
which if not positively prescribed by divine authority, 
is atleast the proper and natural order. 

But in reference to Christians who accept the same 
principle and intend to observe the same order as our- 
selves, shall we exclude them from the table of Him 
who is Lord not only of us but of all Christians, and to 
whom, not only we but all other Christians are united 
by the bonds of a vital faith and love—shall we 
exclude them from His table, though their relations to 
Him are as intimate and familiar as jour own, not for 
any contempt of baptism nor any intention to violate 
the properties of external order, but rather for what 
must be regarded as an accidental defect in the form 
of administering the ordimance arising from honest 
error? In other words, does God require us to force 
our peculiar views of baptism upon all other Christ- 
ians, and to demand their acceptance of them on pain of 


| being excluded from our assembly while we engage in 


Heis as dear to me now as then though, and | 


totally unlike the rich old widower whom Cousin Lucy | 


told me the other day would make “such a good 
match,” adding, “You cannot do better, Lizzie.” 
Can I not ? With a round dozen of little nephews and 


the service in which we come nearest to the Lord, and 
which consequently must rank above all other ser- 
vices as a bond of vital sympathy and communion 


| among Christians? 


nieces to love me, and upon whom to exercise all moth- | 


erly virtues, can I not do better than to marry out as 
nurse to old Moneybags? 

With a love and sympathy for little children such as 
at times makes my heart ache for envy of happy 
mothers, I yet feel no call to be a stepmother; nor, 
with all my admiration for what is good and true in 
mantihood, do I desire to marry simply to escape the 
title of old maid. There are worse evils in the world, 
young maidens, if you could only be made to think so. 
It does not require half as much Christian fortitude 
as one would imagine. I have never yet felt the ne- 
cessity of hunting up comforting Bible texts on the 
subject. Some little solace of its own the situation 


brings, occasionally, as for instance: I helped a rosy 
little fellow to mend his gun the other day, when in a 
burst of enthusiasm he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Auntie, you’re 
most as good as a boy, and when I grow up L mean to 
take you to Africa with me to hunt lions!” Now, that 
is what I call appreciation, and it gave me a pleasant 
little thrill of happiness, even if I am only auntie. It 


Observe that we have now reached the point where 
we are no longer evading responsibility ; we are rather 
actually assuming it. We have shown that members 


| of other churches may stand in as intimate relations to 





the Master as we do, and may be as fit for the commun- 
ion aswe are. They are not hesitating, doubtful 
Christians, but open, professed, active followers of 
Christ, members of his church, visible and invisible. 
We are aware that Baptists sometimes represent 
themselves as yielding reluctantly to a divinely im- 
posed necessity in the case. They must follow the di- 
vine rule, they say, whatever be the consequences. They 
do not feel at liberty to do otherwise. No one came to 
the Lord’s table in the days of the Apostles who had 
not been immersed. Probably not:—but did the New 
Testament ehurches exclude from the Lord’s Supper 
any acknowledged Christians, who in the spirit oftheir 
minds were confessedly prepared for a profitable par- 
ticipation of it, merely because of some accidental de- 
fect in their baptism of which it was impossible to con- 
vince them? Of course not, the advocate of 
restricted communion, for bap was well understood 
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in those days, There were no such. cases. Very.well. 
Then there is neither command_nor precedent for the 
course we pursue. It is, after all, a mere matter of in- 
ference, and doubtful at that. Some may conclude 
that such persons, supposing honest error on the sub- 
ject of baptism to have been possible in the early 
church, would have been excluded from the com- 
munion: others may be equally confident they would 
not. 

But if we cannot be certain what course would have 
been pursued by the apostolic churches in a case of this 
kind, why not at least give charity the benefit of the 
doubt, and take it ourselves if we are indeed charit- 
ably disposed? Is it not as well to yield something to 
the great law of Christian communion and fellowship, 
as to insist that all shall be given to an apparently Ju- 
daistic idea of the importance of external ceremony 
and order? 4 

But the case is not so absolutely without precedent 
as might at first be supposed. For have we not read 
what David did and they that were with him? how they 
entered into the house of God and ate the shew-bread 
which it was positively and unequivocally unlawful 
for them to eat? And if Christ approved the courss 
of the Jewish priest in setting aside the positive enact- 
ment of the Mosaic law in order to satisfy the physical 
wants of David and his company, may we not be cer- 
tain that he will approve ours if we forget our doubtful 
inference in order to satisfy the spiritual hunger of his 
people for a nearer union and a more perfect love? Let 
us at least be careful that we do not seem more Juda- 
istic than the Jews themselves, or show that if indeed 
we understand what that meaneth, I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice, we do not propose to make, in the 
present case at least, any practical application of the 
pringiple. 

But finally, it will perhaps besaid thata certain form 
of.order and organization was given to the chureh 
which it is of the highest practical importance to pre- 
serve. The Apostolic form of the church ought to ex- 
ist in its purity somewhere, and the Apostolic order 
ought also to be carefully observed. And God in his 
providence having committed this form and order to 
our keeping as a denomination, we ought not to allow 
it to be broken in upon. To this view of the case we 
have not the slightest objection. So far as the Apos- 
tolic order of the church depends on the precedence of 
baptism to the communion, let us be as faithful in the 
future as we have been in the past. Let us enforce the 
principle in regard to ali who’are members of our 
churches, and all who may seek to join them,—in a 


* word, wherever we have any legitimate authority in 


the case. But let us remember that in this matter we 
are responsible for our own members only. A church 
is composed of its members, and the church will be 
right when its members are right. 

But we need not assume any responsibility in regard 
to Christians who belong to other organizations. We 
do not claim any control over them, nor do they ac- 
knowledge any right of discipline on our part. Their 
participation in our communion will not impair the 
perfectness of the order in our own churches which 
are composed of our own members enly. We ought 
therefore to be gratified and encouraged if there are 
any who so far sympathize with our views as to desire 
to commune with a body of genuinely baptized be- 
lievers. If treated courteously, they might be inclined 
to adopt the same order, and to join our churchés them- 
selves. This in fact has often happened in the experi- 
ence of that large body of immersionists known as 
Disciples, whose views and practice in reference to the 
communion are different from ours. 

But however this might be, let us take good care of the 
order in our own churches,améng our own members, 
for whom we are responsible, and see that the proper 
procession of the ordinances is observed in every case. 
But let us not set ourselves up as judges of Christians 
whose responsibility is elsewhere, nor attempt to assume 
authority over them. Paying tithes of mint and anise 
and cumin for ourselves, will not justify us in neglect- 
ing the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy 
and love in reference to our brethren of other denomi- 
nations. 

If the courre we are pursuing could have the effect 
to cause Christians of other orders to see their error 
and be immersed, and thus promote harmony instead 
of increasing division in the body of Christ it might 
perhaps be justifiable on the ground of expediency. 
And it is probably after all the fairest statement of our 
position to say that we avail ourselves of a mere tech- 
nicality in order to force our views of baptism upon 
the attention of Christians of other denominations. We 
separate these from us in testimony of what we regard 
as their delinquency in the matter of baptism. This is 
at least the only possible practical effect of our position, 
and is probably also the ground upon which it is most 
defensible. We may therefore profitably ponder the 
question whether our testimony to the truths and prin- 
ciples which God in his providence has committed to 
our denomination to hold and preserve, might not be. 
more effectually. rendered were we to avoid a course 
which seems inevitably to savor of a spirit of uncharit- 
ableness and a disposition to judge our brethren. 

Have we not tried restricted communion long enough 
to know whether it is calculated to win or to repel ? 
whether in effect it inclines our brethren of other or- 
ders to receive our testimony or to reject it? 

It would certainly seem that we might render our 
testimony to our principles in connection with ourcom- 
munion service much more direct and positive than it 
now is, by stating briefly, if we choose upon each occa- 
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sion; our views of what is and what is not baptism, and 
of the relation of the one ordinance to the other—adding 
that while we hold and act upon these views ourselves, 
we eannot presume to decide for our brethren of other 
churches, and if any choose to come to the Lord’s table 


uni and in our view unbaptized upon their 
own responsibility, it isa matter between them and the 
Master,—we: cannot interfere. We will not even pre- 
sume to judge them in our hearts; they must be judged 
by their own consciences and by God, who is greater 
than their consciences. 

We should thus present our testimony in the most 
direct and effective manner, appealing at once to the 
consciences of the unbaptized church members who 
might be present; while by deciding arbitrarily for 
them, no matter how logically, we render any unbiased 
verdict of their consciences impossible, as we thus in- 
evitably arouse their instincts of self-justification, or a 
feeling of indignation which naturally makes them 
very reluctant to admit the justice of our positions. 

By adopting the course above indicated, we should 
not yield anything that is essential to the integrity or 
the dignity of our position, while we should certainly 
add to its practical force; and whether the opponents 
of our principles would be better suited than at present 
or not, we should at least relieve ourselves of the odium 
which they now so easily contrive to throw upon us, 
by placing ourselves unassailably in the right. 

It is indeed a matter of the gravest question whether, 
acting as a Christian church, in the name of the Lord 
himeelf, and not as a private isolated body of Christians 
having rights peculiar tothemselves, we can be justified 
in arbitrarily deciding against the claims of other ac- 
knowledged Christians to the communion. 

For my own part I confess that I regard the principle 
of the supremacy of the individual conscience as far 
‘more important, and far more essentially Baptistic, 
and far more honorable to our denomination than that 
of restricted communion; andI have a decided opinion 
as to which of the two ought to be sacrificed when they 
conflict with each other. 

Surely Baptists should leave interdicts and proscrip- 
tions to their traditional enemy, with whom originated 
all the errors which they in their distinctive tenets are 
endeavoring to correct. They should leave these 
weapons and this kind of warfare to that embodiment 
of arrogant assumption and pretended infallible judg- 
ment, to which they of all the denominations of Chris- 
tians, except in this single matter of restricted com- 
munion, are the most fundamentally and consistently 
opposed. 

At least let us understand what we mean when we 
say that immersion is a prerequisite to communion; 
whether we mean that it is vitally important as a mat- 
ter of external order and propriety merely, and with- 
out any reference to spiritual condition or effect, that 
immersion should precede communion—which we 
might be troubled to prove even to our own satisfac- 
tion, much more to the satisfaction of those whom we 
judge by this rule; or whether we mean that the rite 
of immersion has the character of an opus operatum 
in its‘own force, working a grace in the heart which 
alone can prepare the candidate for the profitable par- 
ticipation of the supper,—which is essentially a popish 
position; or whether we mean that in consequence ofan 
inexcusable neglect or evasion of the commandment of 
Christ, unimmersed Christians cannot have such an in- 
tegrity of conscience,or such a moral soundness as would 
warrant them in coming to the table of the Lord, or as 
in receiving them there,—in which case there might be 
some among them who might justly assert in their own 
favor that grandest and most vital of all Baptist prin- 
ciples announced by Paul in the words, He that is spir- 
itual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged by no 
man. For if God by sending his spirit to our brethren 
of other denominations, and by blessing their Christian 
efforts, cwns them as Christians and their organizations 
as churches,and if their communion in their own church- 
es is valid and acceptable to him, will any man take the 
responsibility of forbidding the bread and wine of the 
sacred supper to those who have received the Holy 
Spirit as well as we, even if they cheose to come to ths 
communion-table with us? 

The above has been written with no intent to dispar- 
age the real principles of our denomination, nor to ex- 
cuse others in their neglect of the baptism so plainly 
commanded by Christ. We have no more right to 
excuse and justify than we have to censure and 
condemn. Men are responsible to God, not to us, 
not only for their acts. but also for the opinions by 

which their actions are governed. There is no more 
dangerous sophistry than that so often stated in the 
words, “Ihave as good a right to my opinion as you 
have to yours.” No man has aright to believe any- 
thing but the truth, and where the truth is so plain that 
we need not err, we shall be held responsible for our 
acceptance of it and our obedience to it. It is not for 
acts only, but more especially for beliefs, as the begin- 
nings of responsibility, the ultimate springs of moral 
action, that men are justified or condemned. “ He 
that belicveth and is baptized shall be saved. He that 
belicveth not shall be damned.” Andif our brethren 
of other: denominations are unwilling to accept the 
truth in reference to baptism, if they are determined 
to repudiate and dishonor the act which our Lord ap- 
pointed and consecrated by his own blessed example, 
it is notfor us to judge them,—to their own Master 
must they stand or fall. 

But we believe they will not always continue to dis- 
honor it, and even that they will be the more willing 
t> accept and obey the truth in this matter which they 





affect to regard as of so little account, when we shall 
have placed ourselves in a right position with regard 
tothem. And in any event it is our duty to bear with 
the imperfections and delinquiencies of our bretkren, 
both in our own churches and in others, and. in refer- 
ence to baptism as in other matters. We must bear 
with each other as Christ bears with us. If he should 
withhold his grace because of our imperfections and 
errors, What would become ef us and our churches? 
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HEN I was a boy, the prevalent style of 
teaching about religion was, that the hearts 
of all men, being changed by the grace of God, were 
brought into substantially the same general con- 
ditions, the relation between the sinner pardoned and 
the Saviour being the same. And one of these condi- 
tions was, ordinarily'a profound humility, arising from 
asense, as it used to be said, of one’s own nothingness, 
relieved by avery vivid sense of one’s own sinfulness. 
This was one side. It was considered as being the 
shadow of the picture. The other side was the occa- 
sional, rare, or otherwise, joy which came through the 
means of grace, through the truth, through the ordi- 
nances, and especially through the contemplation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But the whole work, as I understand it, was asecond 
work, an artificial work, woven, if I may so say, over 
the natural powers and character. It was a work that 
was superinduced in such a way that it was divine— 
divine not simply in the causes that originated and de- 
veloped it, but in such a sense as to stand all the time 
contrasted with the natural perfection of the man’s 
own faculties and powers. 

I recollect frequent discussions with my father, who 
used to hold and teach the old view, that by nature a 
man could not do anything that was right; and I said 
to him, one day, ‘‘Suppose a man, walking along the 
bank of a river, hears a cry of distress, and, looking in 
the direction from which the cry comes, sees a factory- 
girl struggling in the stream, and about to be swept 
over the dam: he plunges in, and strives to rescue 
her, and will not give it up, and succeeds in pushing 








_her on to a cake of ice, but goes down himself, and 


dies. I want to know if that is not a good act ?”’ 
“Well,” said he, “‘ that is nothing but the operation 
of a nat’ral feeling.”” He made a distinction between 
what he called a nat’ral feeling and a gracious affec- 
tion. He, and those who belonged to the same school 
that he did, considered that nothing was right which 
had not at its root a direct desire to please God. 

I do not mention this to do away at all with the great 
truth which I think they sought; but they had a very 
poor philosophy, and gave avery poor exposition of it. 

I, too, believe that good does not arise from chance. 
I believe that right or wrong, in our Christian life, is 
dependent upon the general direction of our tenden- 
cies. I believe that it depends upon its relation to 
high moral purposes, and upon the divine infusion, if I 
may so say, upon the soul. That is, although a man 
may be susceptible of doing special things that ore 
right and good, although he may tend to do things that 
are rightin single directions, they do not amount to 
character. They act intermittently. They are feeble 
in their fruit. They are good as far as they go, but 
they go only a very little way; while that which 
Christianity means is such an elevation of a man that 
dis natural faculties actin the right direction all the 
time; or, rather, that there is a habit formed of acting 
in the right direction. There is many a single faculty 
of the mind, or affection of the soul, or appetite of our 
nature, that was not made right, and that has nota 
right function; and what we want is that all parts of 
our being shall be so educated, so inspired by the good 
Spirit of God, that they shall have the habit of acting 
together in right directions, coherently, towards love, 
and purity, and goodness. However defective they 
may bein carrying out this habit, such is to be the 
direction and tendency of the mind. 

Take, for example, the worst men. I suppose the 
most deceitful man in New York accidentally tells the 
truth, sometimes; and when he does, his truth is just 
as gocd as anybody else’s truth. And yet, as he only 
does it only about five times a year (except when he 
does it for the sake of deception), we do not give him 
much credit for it. Truth-telling, even in a bad man, 
is better than telling lies, unless he tells the truth in 
order to get capital with which to go on telling lies 
afterwards. I suppose that there are a great many 
honest acts in the lives of dishonest men. I suppose 
there is such a thing as honesty among thieves. Take 
the case of quarrelsome men. I have known men who 
were so quarrelsome that they were the pest of the 
neighborhood, and that they justly bore the reputa- 
tion of being ugly, bad, wicked mer; but who, never- 
theless, sometimes, for] hours and days, were very 
agreeable, and by a large good-nature made people 
very happy around about them. 

But you perceive that in none of these instances is 
the question of character touched. That which God 
wants in respect to usis that all the parts of our na- 
ture should regiment themselves under the banner of 
the Lord, and that all our thoughts and emotions and 
affectiens should be on an upward march toward 





Jerusalem, and that there should be a steady tendency 
to fruitfulness in the right directions. Now, as I un- 
derstand it, when that process has once begun ina 
man, he has begun to be a Christian. And when the 
habit is formed he is a Christian, his character boing 
Christian. , 

This, then, being the idea of Christianity, you will 
see, at once, that men start from different points, and 
with very different organizations; and that the same 
amount of work will make very different scholars of 
different men. Take aman who has a low, coarse or- 
ganization, and who is cold, and unsusceptible to much 
influence, and he may be sincere, and may really de- 
termine to live in such a way, so far as he knows how, 
that everything in him shall work toward the pleasure 
of God and the fulfillment of the commandments of 
Christ; but he is so gross, his nature is so inert, he has 
so little susceptibility to stimulus, his knowledge is so 
limited, and his surroundings are such, that in the 
course of a year he will have made very little pro- 
gress with a given amount of exertion, compared with 
the progress of other men who are differently organ- 
ized. The same amount of exertion would have car- 
ried them far along beyond him. A man who is na- 
turally conscientieus, who is naturally very fruitful in 
mcral thought and moral feeling, has a decided advan- 
tage over a man whois secular by nature, and wh» 
has, therefore, no moral genius. We believe that there 
is such a thing as mathematical genius. We believe 
that there is an organization which gives facility to 
some men in the production of thoughts in certain 
directions. We believe that there is such a thing as 
genius in matters of intellect, and in matters of music. ’ 
And J believe that some men are organized to be pro- 
ductive of moral ideas far beyond others. Som? are 
apparently dry in that direction, and others are mani- 
festly fruitful. And if you take a man who is organ- 
ized for abundance, he will make great progress com- 
pared with a man whois differently organized. You 
must not, therefore, suppose that a man is a very emi- 
nent Christian simply because he is far above this one 
or that one. 

I suppose that our dear Master looked upon us as we 
look upon scholars in the school. Here comes to my 
echool a bright orphan boy. He is from the city. On 
tracing him back, I find him to be of German parent- 
age. His father and mother were educated people. 
They came to this country, and sickened and died, and 
left him in a state of poverty. He was found in the 
street, and caught up and taken into some eleemo- 
synary institution, and brought into the country and 
sent to my school. He has an aptitude for learning. 
It is born in him. He is thorough-bred—bred in the 
blood. I put him to books, and oh, how he learns to 
read, and write, and cipher! The trouble is to give 
him tasks enough. I have to put twice as much on 
him as I do on some of the other boys, to keep him 
busy. 

The next one that comes is a thick-lipped, heavy- 
jawed boy. His father was a good plodding farmer, 
that never knew much, and did not amount to much. 
I have to drill that boy. He studies and works hard; 
but it takes him longer to get through simple addition 
than it takes the other boy to get through the whole 
arithmetic. 

Well, what do I do? I adopt two rules of measure- 
ment. Ido not judge of this boy by a comparison of 
him with that boy. I judge of him by what he is him- 
self, by what he has in him; by what he is capable of; ° 
by what his aptitudes are. The standard by which he 
is to be measured is to be formed aceording to that with 
which God has endowed him. And I donot punish him 
because he does not get along as well as the other boy. 
I encourage him, and I encourage him at just the point 
where I would whip that other boy. I take into con- 
sideration what his organization is. I consider the 
coarseness of his bones, and the slenderness of his 
nerves, or the difficulty of getting at them. 

And there is a third or intermediate condition b2- 
tween that of extreme susceptibility, and that of an 
almost entire want of susceptibility. 

Was there ever a man who took care of a gang of 
hands that did not sort them out, and assign their work 
according to their peculiar organizations? If the fore- 
man wants anything done quick, he says, ‘‘ Here, Bill. 
Where is Bill? Bill, do this.”” Bill is selected for that 
special duty because he is best fitted for it by his organ- 
ization, If, on the other hand, he wants a thing done 
which requires patient, plodding industry, he calls 
another man who is best fitted for that thing by his 
organization. Soin every relation of life men are sorted 
for their work, and different men are recognized as 
being adapted to different pursuits. 

Now, do not you suppose that the Lord Jesus Christ 
knows as much of human nature as we do? Doyou 
suppose that he is less discriminating than we are? Do 
not you suppose that he adapts his administration to 
men according to what they are? Do not you suppose 
that they are what they are by hispermission? Monot 
you suppose that in the working out of the problem of 
every man’s life, the divine grace, and wisdom, and 
patience, and kindness are exercised in accordance 
with his temperament and his faculties? I believe it. 
I know it. 

It would be a good thing, therefore, if we could dis- 
miss from our minds the notion of an artificial standard 
such that if a man comes up to it he is a Christian, and 
if he falls below it he is not. It would be well for us to 
remember that every man carries in himself the stand- 
ard by which he is to be judged. We ought not to for- 
get that it is required of every man according to what 
he hath, and not according to what he hath not, 
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. Now comes the question to which this is rather pre- 
liminary : How are we, severally, under these circum- 
stances, to make use of the revealed relation of the Lord 

-Jesus Christ to our lives? There are a great many who 
think that Christ belongs to those who are happy; that 
just as quick as men believe, so that they can sing and 
rejoice, they have Christ. On the other hand, they 
think that a man who has but little emotion, who has 
a very low tone of conscience, who sins a good deal, and 

_who sins on purpose, either is a hypocrite, or else is 
grossly ignorant, if he pretends to be a Christian. Ido 
not think so. If anything is recognized in the Gospel, 
it is that there is a provision for the poor, for the weak, 
for the imperfect, and that it adapts itself to the very 
lowest. We are assured that if a person give a cup of 
cold water, even in the name of a disciple, he shall not 
lose his reward. There is a grace of God for those who 
have lifted themselves up above the ordinary condi- 
tions of character in life. God looks upon them with 
some degreee of personal complacency, as the theolo- 
gians call it. But there is a mercy and grace of God 
that goes down to a man who is at the lowest point in 
life, if, on the whole that man wants to live right, and 
is trying to. But how can men make use of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? How can they go to him? 

People say to me, ‘‘If I felt that I was really near to 
Christ, I should feel that I could pray to him and con- 
secrate myself to him; but I do not.’’ Ihave heard 
men make such a confession as this: ‘‘ If I had commit- 
ted myself to Christ this morning, I should have to hide 
it from myself, or else I should have to say to myself 
‘You know very well that when you get to the store, if 
such things happen—and they will—you will get pro- 
voked, and will lose your temper, and all your good 
resolutions will come to nothing. What is the use of 
your telling Christ, in prayer, that you will not do so 
and so, when you know that you will break your prom- 
ise??’ And at night whenI see how the day has been 
spotted all the way through with irregularities, with 
deviations from the truth, with a lowering of the tone 
of honor, with the loss of temper, with violations in a 
multitude of ways of the law of rectitude, I do not like 
to leok upon my conduct, and I say, God knows this 
already; and what a farce it would be for me to kneel 
down and acknowledge it, unless I promise that I will 
not commit the offense again! And if I promise that 
I will not do it again, do not I know that just as sure 
as Iam here J shall do it to-morrow? Now what is the 
use of going to Christ under such circumstances?” 

Sure enough, I should like to know what use there is 
in going to him, for you who think that God is one who 
keeps a bank account with men, or that he sitsina 
court, and will award nothing but simply law and just- 
ice. Ishould like to know how any man who holds 
such a view could consistently go to him. 

But I see that the noblest and best natures we have 
any knowledge of in this world—men and women with 
great souls—have children who do exactly that all the 
time in the family; and I see that the father and mo- 
ther do administer a government which takes in all 
this imperfection. I see that children every day go to 
the father and mother with feelings and confessions of 
love and obedience, knowing that though in the main 
they wantand mean to obey, yet, from a natural ten- 
dency to ‘irregularity, from weakness of disposition, 
from a want of strength of will, they will disobey. 

When I was punished for laughing on Sunday, I said 
I would not do it again, and it was my purpose to try 
to not do it again; but I knew perfectly well that there 
was not a fly that had not the power to make me 
snicker. I supposed it was wicked to laugh, and I was 
sorry that Ihad done it. In some sense I repented of 
it. I repented of some things needlessly, and some 
things which I should have repented of I never 
touched with my penitence. 

I feel that in the justice which springs from the bo- 
som of love there is a divine adaptation and responsi- 
bility; I feel that there is a just government which 
springs from the tenderness of love, and which makes 
a provision for all our imperfections; so that a mancan 
£0 honestly and sincerely, and look up into the face of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and say, “ Lord, I have done 
wrong te-day; but I did not mean to do it, and I am 
sorry for it.” I do not suppose that being sorry to- 
night will change me in the morning. But is there no 
grace forme? Is there no grace for a man that stag- 
gers 2s I do? Christ says, ‘“‘ Yes, there is pardon for 
to-day, and I will help you to-morrow.” Christ doos 
not wanta miracle to help the man that comes to him 
thus; but he takes him, and says to him, ‘* Do the best 
you can, and I will be your Helper.”’ He does not say 
to folks who have got beyond all difficulties, and are 
waiking in the land of Beulah, and on the Delectable 
mountains, “You are so near to heaven that I will 
never leave you nor forsake you.”’ Itis to people who 
are afar off that God says, when they turn to him, “ Tae 
bruised reed I will not break, and the smoking flax I 
will not quench, until I bring forth judgment unto vic- 
tory.”” Itistothe poorest, to the lowest, to the sin- 
ning, who nevertheless want to do better, but are held 
back by the strength of their lower natures—it is to 
them that God says, ‘‘I will never leave you nor for- 
sake you.”’ 

This is just the difference between law and the Gos- 
pel; that while the law holds a man to absolute truth 
and absolute obedience, there is in the Gospel a revela- 

tion of the inner government of God; a disclosure of 
the domestic and inside life of heaven; the making 
known a provision of divine mercy for those who are 
going wrong. Ifa man has a fiery temper, he will not 
get over it for five or ten years, and he will need God’s 





help every day. There is not a sinner who does not 
need the divine assistance continually while he is de- 
veloping his impulses. If a man trades on God's 
mercy, if he suffers himself to think lightly of his sins 
on account of the goodness of God, it is possible 
for him to bring his mind into a state in which he will 
not be able to receive the divine influence; but consti- 
tutional sins, or sins which proceed from the natural 
faculties, from vehement appetites and passions, while 
they carry in themselves a punishment, bring to the 
sinner divine patience and divine helpfulness. And 
we have a right to go to Christ on this ground and 
say: “Lord, I need thee.” If a man goes to the 
bank on that ground he will not get a discount. So 
men strut into the bank with their hands in their 
pockets, and say, “I want a ten-thousand dollar 
note discounted.” And they put on a bold face, and 
slap down their collaterals, and say, ‘‘ Here is the secu- 
rity.’”’ This is the way business is carried on there. If 
a man has got it, he can have it; but if he has not got 
it, he cannot have it. 

A man does not go to a doctor so. He does not go 
into his office dancing, and capering, and saying, “I 
am splendidly well—give me some medicine.’’ On the 
contrary, he goes saying, “‘I am sick, and I have fought 
this black monster, disease, as well as I could, but have 
failed to conquer it; and now you must help me.” 

That isthe way some people approach Christ. They 
are perfectly tired out, and discouraged, and they go 
to the Master, and say, ‘‘Lord, can you not, will you 
not, show me the way out of my troubles?” 

Christ stands as our schoolmaster. When he calls me 
disciple, he gives me liberty to call him schoolmaster. 
Disciple means pupil, schotar; and when he calls me 
his disciple, I have a right to turn round and say to 
him, ‘‘ You are my schoolmaster. And will you be as 
good a cne as any village schoolmaster in New Eng- 
land? Will you be as good as my aunt used tob, or as 
my sister was, or as the others were who taught me 
what I know?” 

Oh, is there any man or woman on the earth who has 
such a head or heart as the Lord Jesus Christ? And 
anybody who comes to him sincerely, no matter how 
stupid, or how far away, or how imperfect he may be, 
or how much he may have stumbled, need have no 
hesitation. If aman comes to him really wanting to 
learn, in earnest about learning, and asks him, ‘ Will 
you teach me, and be patient with me while I am learn- 
ing?” he has a schoolmaster in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is fitted to the want of every human soul. There 
is not a disposition that he does not know how to man- 
age, and that may not come to him. . 

If you say to yourself, ‘I stumble again,’”’ on that 
account gotohim. If yousay, ‘‘Iam not half sincere,”’ 
on that account go to him. Say to him what you say 
to yourself. And do it as a preparation for commun- 
ion on the Sabbath day. You are going to sit down at 
the Lord’s table. If you are joyful, go with your joy. 
If you are grateful, go with your gratitude. If you are 
burdened with responsibilities, go with your burden. 
If you are hopeful, go with hope. If you are full of 
love and gladness, go with them. If you are full of 
sorrow, go with that. If youare full of conscious de- 
fects, go with those. If you have a keen and vivid 
sense of guilt, go with that. If you are discouraged, go 
with your downheartedness. If you are conscious that 
there are elements of insincerity working within you, 
go with these. Go with whatever you findin your ac- 
tual experience. And going thus to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, say to him, ‘“‘ You are my physician. Here are 
my symptoms. Heal my difficulties.’’ Put yourself in 
the hands of the Lord Jesus Christ, and then plead, 
“Thou hast promised never to leave me nor forsake 
me. IfI perish, I perish at thy feet.”” Take him at his 
word, and see if he will not do exceeding abundantly 
mcre than you ask or think. 





Public Opinion. 





DISTINGUISHED DEAD OF 1871. 
{From the Nation.) 


()* the distinguished dead of the year just gone 
(and a more distinguished necrology is seldom 
recorded in the same space of time), we may say that, 
so far as man can judge, hardly one passed away with 
his work unfinished or left his life apparently incom- 
plete. The death of Don Juan Prim, which occurred 
on the last day of 1870, and which may be counted as 
in our list of the deaths of 1871, still seems, in view of 
the political condition of Spain, the untimely ending 
of acareer which promised great usefulness. Perhaps 
equally influential in European politics was the death, 
also violent, of the unfortunate Henry of Bourbon, 
whoce life could not have been so injurious to hi3 cou- 
sip, Montpensier, perhaps the most over-prudent of 
the prudent Orleans princes, as his death has been. 
The other names of military celebrities who appear in 
the necrology of 1§71 are the once famous name of 
Omar Pacha, who fought the Russians so well; that of 
Marshal Benedek, whose last campaign was so Pom- 
peian in its ruin of a hard-earned reputation; that of 
General Anderson, who has a sure place in history, and 
honorable mention while the story of the American 
rebellion is told; and that of Schamyl, the intrepid, 
skillful, and indefatigable Circassian warrior. Besides 
these, there died also General Thomas Rodman and 
General James Totten, of our service, General Sir 
James Scarlett, of the British service, and Rossel, the 
general of the Communist army. Among the naval 





officers deceased, the most distinguished was Baro: 
von Tegethoff, the Austrian admiral; less distinguish: 
was Commodore Tatnall, who, indeed, was held in 
some of that undeserved contempt in which we of the 
North were accustomed to hold our adversaries when 
we got the better of them, and with less reason when 
they got the better of us. 

The literary world has lost Dumas, Grote, Gervinus, 
Estvis, Afanasieff, George Ticknor, Henry L. Mansel. 
Of less importance are the names of Prosper Mérimée ; 
Charles Hugo, the son of Victor Hugo, and, as they 
say, ‘“‘ the son of his father”’; Alice and Phosbe Cary, 
much and justly regretted by a large circle of personal 
friends ; Dean Alford, Mr. Charles Buxton, John Geo. 
Kohl, the traveler; De Gasparin, Mr. Tuckerman, Mrs. 
Nathaniel (Sophia) Hawthorne, the Princess Belgiojoso, 
and Charles Paul de Kock. Among the men of science, 
as distinguished from the men of letters, whom litera- 
ture has lost within the year, we count Murchison, 
Herschel, De Morgan, Babbage, Keith Johnston, and 
William Wilson, the botanist—a roll honorable to En- 
gland, but one the full measure of whose honors di- 
minishes, as we have suggested, the regret which the 
death of great men inspires; they had worked their 
work. France adds to these names of savans that of 
Becquerel, the electrician ; Germany that of Schultzen- 
stein, the botanist ; and Italy that of Claparedi, the 
zovlogist. As allied to the followers of literature, her 
ministers, the publishers and booksellers, may properly 
be placed next in order; and first among them, as 
having been bookmakers as well as booksellers, and 
as having done very much for the promotion of in- 
telligence among their countrymen, we may properly 
place Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, who excellently 
exemplified that common Scottish union of hearty - 
goodness as a man and as a man of business. American 
publishers and authors sincerely regret the death of 
Mr. Charles Scribner, a man who deserved success and 
had it in large measure, and ungrudged by any one. 
Mr. Richard Bentley, of London, who died at the age 
of eighty, was another widely-known and widely- 
respected publisher. The victim of the Communists, 
Archbishop Darboy, is the principal clergyman de- 
ceased in 1871, if eminence in the church is to be mea- 
sured by position in her hierarchy of offices. In this 
country the Rev. Albert Barnes, “ Father” Taylor of 
Boston, and the Rev. S. J. May were the best known of 
the clergy who have died within the twelvemonth. 

The political world misses most Mr. Vallandigham, 
but perhaps the two figures of politicians most likely 
to become historical who died in 1871 are those of 
Slidell and Mason. Of these, the one was a low and 
thoroughly bad politician ; the other was no bad re- 
presentative of a political system which was infinitely 
worse than many of the men who upheld it, and per- 
sonally was a man who had much of the respect of his 
opponents. Mr. Howard, of Michigan; ex-Senator ; 
Mr. Thomas Ewing; Mr. John Covode, to whom some 
people gave the epithet of “‘ honest’’; and Louis Joseph 
Papineau, the once famous Canadian rebel, are the 
other politicians in our list. Among the names of men 
for one reason or another celebrated or noted or no- 
torious, we find that of Mires, the French “ operator,’’ 
who was one of the characteristic glories of the Second 
Empire; that of Mr. Hackett, the comedian, and 
doubtless the Falstaff of the last half century ; those of 
Mr. Henry Steinway and of Mr. Thomas Chickering, 
each so closely associated with the history of the piano, 
and who finally laid aside their rivalry within a week 
of each other, the one dying on the seventh and the 
other on the fourteenth day of February last; Del- 
sarte, the accomplished French instructor in elocution 
and acting ; Mr. T. W. Robertson, the dramatist; Mr. 
Sigismund Thalberg, the pianist ; Mercadante, the 
composer ; and Auber, who died in the enjoyment of a 
cheerful old age. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A TEMPERANCE LECTURER. 
{From the Evening Mail—Justin McCarthy.] 


WAS present the other night at a meeting called 

to consider the possibility of making some bene- 
ficial alteration in our liquor-licensing laws, and du- 
ring the proceedings the chairman called upon a dis- 
tinguished clergyman present to give an account of 
the effect of drinking in the country parish over which 
he presides as pastor. When the name was called 
every one became attentive. There came to the front 
of the platform a tall, robust, muscular man, with a 
florid, handsome face, and a bearing so odd and un- 
couth that a kind of titter ran around the room. He 
rocked and swayed upon his legs, backward and for- 
ward, and from side to side, like a man trying to stand 
on the deck of a steamer during half a gale. He speaks 
in a powerful voice and with the soft, thick accents of 


_the south of England; and what with the accent and 


what with the racking motion, he took the audience so 
much by surprise at first that I grieve to say a lady 
just behind me was heard to remark, half aloud, 
“Why, he is intoxicated!’’ Intoxicated, however, 
most certainly hé was not, as you will believe when I 
tell you his name; but if any comic actor were to move 
and gesticulate on the stage as this speaker did upon 
the platform, the performance would be accepted as a 
capital imitation of drunkenness. The speaker every 
now and then thrust both his hands down to the wrist 
in his trousers’ pockets, and in this attitude so swung to 
and fro, that I began to be afraid he would pitch him- 
self off the platform. At the end of any sentence 
which was meant to be specially effective, he jerked, 
or rather flung back his head so far and so violently 
that it seemed as if it must fly off to the rear of the 
platform, and at the same moment he thrust forward 
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-at the audience his stomach in such a manner that his 
‘shape was as that of half a barge, with the convex 
side turned toward the meeting. When he had made 
himself emphatic in that way for a second or two, he 
as suddenly unbent himself,“and then immediately was 
rebent in the opposite direction. All the time that he 
‘was speaking he never ceased the display of these ex- 
traordinary and fantastic attitudes. Many of those 
‘present could not keep from laughing at each new 
stagger, jerk and gyration. Yet he commanded a 
hearing, partly by his name and partly by the earnest 
feeling and manly good sense which characterized his 

‘-speech. For this was Charles Kingsley, Canon of Ev- 
ersley, the poet, merchant, and scholar, the author of 
* Alton Locke,”’ and “‘ Apostle of Muscular Christian- 
ity.’’ With the manner and gestures of a huge poli- 
chinelle, and accents that reminded one of a country 
farmer noiselessly laying down the law at a harvest- 
home festival late in the evening—with these astound- 
ing disadvantages, Mr. Kingsley did manage, some- 
how, to command the attention and admiration of his 
hearers. His speech seemed so spontaneous, so natu- 
ral, so simply earnest, that you could not but like the 
man. His task was rather a delicate one, for he had to 
speak of the immoralities of that most odious den of 
bestiality, a low public-house in a country village, and 
the audience was made up of both sexes. The awk- 
wardness of his manner and the grotesque mixture of 
blunder and good sense were peculiarly apparent here. 
Sometimes he would draw himself suddenly up and 
say, with a shudder of evident sincerity, ‘‘God forbid 
IT should mention in this room what 1 have known to 
happen in those public houses’’; and then, having thus 
caught himself in time, he would turn away to some 
other topic, only for a moment, to return again to the 
‘horrors of the public-houses, and forgetting all his 

‘former protest, he would describe with a plainness of 
speech that was positively scriptural, the temptations 
and the evils that the drink-shop holds out to the 
young. No one was offended by this outspoken sim- 
plicity. No woman in the audience felt, I am sure, 
anything but respect for the earnestness which carried 
the speaker away in spite of himseH. Canon Kingsley 
has often gone wrong on public questions; he’s almost 
invariably wrong in politics; he’s constantly making 
some blunder or other, asa man With somuch exuberant 
energy 2nd little thinking power is sure to do; but he 
has a manly spirit and a good heart. As for his ges- 
tures and deportment while delivering a speech, I can 
only say that the manner of the late Lord Brougham 
seems graceful and statuesque by comparison. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


{From a private letter of Dr, Francis Lieber, communicated to the 
N. Y. Tribune.] 


MUST tell you of a pleasant occurrence in my 

lecture-room. I had spoken at length of the rep- 
resentative system of two houses, the dislike amount- 
ing to a very hatred with which the French look upon 
the bi-cameral system. I told them that in the last 
number of the Revue des Dewx Mondes was along ar- 
ticle recommending to the French two houses, and 
quoting repeatedly my ‘‘ Civil Liberty” and concluded 
the lecture, when a student came up tome and told me 
what I requested him instantly to relate to the whole 
class (about 80 or 100 in the Law School). It was this: 
The student had heard Laboulaye’s lectures in Paris, 
just before the war, when Laboulaye spoke of the bi- 
cameral system, recommending it. He concluded his 


remarks with relating that Jefferson one day visited 


Washington, and full as Jefferson was of French views 
and ideas of politics, and everything else, he zealously 
attacked the system of two houses. Gen. Washington 
replied that Jefferson was much better informed than 
himself on such topics, but that he himself would ad- 
here to the experience of English and American his- 
tory. ‘‘ You yourself,” said the General, ‘have proved 
the excellence of two houses this very moment.”’ ‘‘I,” 
said Jefferson, “how is that?’ ‘You have,’ replied 
the heroic sage, ‘‘poured your hot tea from the cup 
into the saucer to cool it. It is thesame thing we desire 
of the two Houses.”’ 

‘‘There is not the least doubt in my mind,” Dr. Lie- 
ber adds, ‘‘ that Laboulaye said so; but whence has he 
ihe delectable anecdote? I would give much to know.”’ 


THE PROBLEM OF-IMMORTALITY. 
[From the Protestant Churchman. ] 


MAN must have already sunk to the level of 

the beast before he is willing to die like the 

beast. That which constitutes the chief terror of death, 

when we come to analyze it, is that it seems to put the 

continuity of our existence in peril. We shrink from 

temporary unconsciousness, because it is upon the 

thread of consciousness that the identity of our being 

at different times is hung. We catch eagerly at the 

faintest indications of immortality. Men stand upon 

‘the shore of the ocean of eternity, and listen to its sob- 
bing waves, and, knowing that they are soon to em- 

bark upon it, ask themselves whether there is any har- 

bor for the soul beyond. There are times when these 

questionings kecome insupportable, unless some an- 

swer can be given. We enter the chamber where death 

is. Wegaze upon a cold, still face which had never 

met our look before, but with smiles. In mysterious 

union with the form now lying so strangely, fearfully 

motionless, there have been warm affections, and 

‘sweet, bright fancies and thoughts. It has been the 
home of love and honor and devotion. In the awful 

‘silence we wonder where they are now, or whether 
they have ceased forever. But there can be no rest or 
‘peace for us until we can stand firmly upon some rock 
of assurance, and hear a voice as authoritative as that 








of our Maker declaring that if a man die he shall live 
again. ; 

But we need something more than this. We believe 
in a Paradise lost. We dream of a Paradise regained. 
Our souls yearn for a future of rest. We ask implor- 
ingly for undying years of peace. Even without deep 
convictions of sin, every e2r-est, generous soul longs 
fcr astate of purity. If there is no such state beyond 
death, still we would be bezuiled into its belief, and 
yield ourselves to a sweet delusion which will never be 
consciously dispelled. And if it is trae, oh! then we 
wish the assurance of it to rest upon the foundation of 
our breadest and deepest convictions, and be but- 
tressed on every side by every dictate of reason, and 
every sanction of the moral powers of the soul. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


{From an Address by Dean Howson on “ Woman's Work,” reported 
cin the Protestant Churchman.] 


HE true mark of a Christian life, after all, is 

the mark of self-denial. This is the test to which 

we should put our mode of living. Has it the marks of 

the Crucifixion of Christ? Here I am reminded of one 

of the legends of the middle ages. They give us no 

guidance in their literal expression, but legends often 

have the truth expressed ina most poetical manner, 
and may be of as true benefit as a poem. 

It is said of St. Martin of Tours, that once he was 
meditating in his cell, when there appeared to hfma 
form radiant with beauty, bearing on his head a jew- 
eled crown, with a countenance glorious and persua- 
sive, and with a manner so austere that it seemed to 
require homage and love. The heavenly vision said to 
St. Martin: ‘*Iam Curist, worship me!’’ And the story 
goes on to say that the saint looked upon this glori- 
ous and beautiful form in silence; that he gazed upon 
the hands, and then said, ‘‘ Where is the print of the 
nails?’ The vision vanished and St. Martin was left 
alone in his cell, and he knew it was the tempter. 

Now, my dear sisters of the United States, let me ask 
you toturnin thought sometimes to this legend, and 
when scme things overtake you about which there 
might be doubt, and you are not quite sure whether it 
be Christian or not, then, with St. Martin, look hard at 
these attractions in silence, and ask for the print of the 
nails, 





— Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 


The Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man. A 
Plea for the Science of Man. By Noah Porter. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 1871. 


We have here, ina brief but complete and symmetri- 
-al essay, the substance of the addresses delivered last 
summer by President Porter before the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Harvard and Trinity. The theme is well in- 
dicated by the quotation from Mrs. Browning’on the 
title-page: ‘ 
* T walked on, musing with myself 

= - whether, after all, 

A larger metaphysics might not help 

Our physics.” 

‘There can be no science of nature,” says President 
Porter, ‘‘ which does not recognize the science of man.”’ 
But there is at present a strong tendency to construct 
schemes of the universe which virtually ignore the 
prime fact of man himself. Professing to be strictly 
inductive, their induction is incomplete. It includes 
only a part of the phenomena. This book is a plea for 
a juster because a wider induction. It insists on the 
importance of the facts of man’s spiritual nature. It 
calls on the philosopher to take due account of this 
thing, whatever it be, that observes and reasons and 
feels and wills, no less than of the earth’s crust and the 
solar spectrum. 

The strictest scientist, says the author, must recoz- 
nize that “‘ science’ implies not only external facts, but 
an agent who collects and explains them. He must 
take account of this agent, and inquire into the valid- 
ity of his processes. Further, we find that science, ob- 
jectively considered, is universally conceived as related 
knowledge. But facts and phenomena do not connect 
themselves. Whence do these relations, these mystic 
bonds of science, proceed? Again, looking at the sub- 
ject historically, we find that advance in the sciences 
of nature has had its way prepared by an advance in 
the science of man. Socrates found physics and meta- 
physics in an equally crude state. He relinquished the 
wider field for the narrower, and in the study of him- 
self he developed those rules of cautious observation, 
wise definition, and comprehensive comparison, which 
were the foundation of all subsequent advance in 
knowledge of nature. So, in modern times, the true 
method of interpreting nature was sought for in the 
nature of man, by Bacon impliedly and yet abundant- 
ly, by Descartesavowedly. From this our author turns 
to indicate the defects-in this regard of some of the re- 
cent philosophies ; and in this, its critical part, his work 
is especially strong. Taking up the Positive Philosophy, 
he shows that Comte, professing to deal comprehensive- 
ly with phenomena, ignores the greatest phenomenon of 
all. Man is recognized by him only as a mass of ner- 


vous substance incased'in a material shell, the func- 
tions of which, so far as they are deemed worthy of 
notice, are simply physiological. John Stuart Mill is 
next taken in hand. It is shown that his definitions of 
Mind are inconsistent with each other, and wholly un- 
satisfactory. Noris he more satisfactory on the sub- 














ject of Matter. He cuts at the root of all confidencein 
the bolder assertions of the natural sciences; for he re- 
cognizes no necessary universality even in the general 
law of causation, and distinctly intimates that “in dis- 
tant parts of the stellar regions” it may not hold good. 
Such a principle unsettles the very foundations of 
physical science. The school of cerebralists next re- 
ceives attention; and it is shown that even if its ac- 
count of man were received, it can never explain and 
validate induction and the knowledge of nature gained 
through induction. Herbert Spencer, again, is far from 
neglecting or dishonoring the science of man; but in 
his hands that science falls under the domination of 
an hypothesis which is remorseless in its exactions, 
though itself unproved—the “law of evolution.”” The 
terms of this “law” are so broad and vague that Spen- 
cer’s applications of it are often as plausible and as 
unsatisfactory as the feats of a juggler. But, especial- 
ly, Spencer’s theory of man makes no provision for a 
science of nature, or for any permanent philosophy of 
the universe. For, by his theory, as man himself is 
changing radically with each succeeding epoch, not 
even the faculties through which he knows are of any 
assured fixedness. We may awake with the next son 
tofnew powers and modes of thinking which will re- 
duce to an empty babble the principles of Newton and 
the first principles of Spencer himself.. Nay, even the 
unknown and unknowable power which Spencer al- 
lows to stand for Deity (‘‘summoning us to worship 
provided we will confess that we worship we know not 
what’’)—even this is not assured to us; for not even so 
much knowledge can be certain to a being whos® very 
methods of knowing are constantly changing through 
endless evolution. 

Having thus reviewed these modern philosophies, Dr. 
Porter reiterates the necessity of a full and just study 
of man’s interior nature, to any adequate theory of the 
universe. Nor is his conception of what the study of 
man implies, a narrow one. Man must be studied not 
only by psychological analysis, but as he is revealed 
through history, philology, literature, art, politics, 
ethics, and theology. It is for the study of these, in 
their noblest aspects and highest relations, that this 
essay is a virtual plea. At least, this is the application 
of it. The plea, we believe, is greatly needed at this time, 
in the interest alike of science and relizion. Eyually 
just and important is this statement: ‘“‘ Nothing is 
more arrogant, and nothing ought to be more offensive, 
than that the powers and principles on whith all 
science and induction depend, should be resolved by or 
aiter analysis derived from the mechanics of matter 
and the dynamics of life.’ It is just this tendency 
which is at the root of the worst dangers to religious 


| faith and spiritual life that exist in the intellectual 


movements of the present time. This book is the voice 
of one who has not bowed the knee to Baal. By ita 
catholicity of spirit and justice to opponents, by the 
clearness and earnestness with which the author’s own 
views are advanced, as well as by its intellectual com- 
prehensiveness and vigor, it well merits attention. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Divine Tragedy. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) Somebody 
has said that this poem is one of a trilogy, the other 
members being the well-known Golden Legend and 
New England Tragedies. We see no force in this 
classification, and do not believe it proczeded from 
Mr. Longfellow. The book before us stands alone, 
and is not specially connected with any other of the 
pcet’s works, unless he may, in his late occupation of 
translating the Divine Comedy of Dante, have thought 
ofa somewhat similar (and only in appearance op- 
posite) title for his own totally different poem. In 
this, he has cast into dramatic form so much of the 
New Testament history as centers around Christ. The 
words of the Saviour are almost literally followed ; at 
least, one may say they are translated faithfully from 
the criginal, though they have been varied ‘slightly 
from an English version, to accommodate the necessi- 
ties of rhythm and meter. With other personages in 
the story, however, greater liberties have been taken. 
A noble speech is put in the mouth of John the Bap- 
tist; and a very unsatisfactory one is furnished to 
Judas, whose character seems to us to be feebly con- 
ceived. Of course there are passages of great strength 
and beauty in this drama; as a whole, it seem to be 
rather heavy, though one of its chief excellences, the 
peculiar perfection of its structure and details, is evi- 
dent in every line. Certainly no one will be likely to 
be displeased with it, though the subject is not one 
which has been, as a rule, successfully handled in this 
way. 


Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems. By J. W. Wat- 
son. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.) The poem 
of Beautiful Snow has been, like that other senti- 
mental lyric “‘ Rock me to sleep, Mother,” both widely 
popular and bitterly contested as to authorship. We 
believe there is now no denial that Mr. Watson wrote 
Beautiful Snow; and, apart from other proofs, this 
volume presents that one, without which all documen- 
tary and circumstantial evidence in such cases amounts 
to nothing—the proof, namely, that he could write it, 
in that he has written numerous other pieces showing 
the same poetic feeling and skill, and, let us add, the 
same faults. For Mr. Watson’s poetry is not perfect in 
artistic form, though it has power to touch the heart. 
Such pieces as ‘“‘ The Dying Soldier” are powerful in 
suggestion and in dramatic vividness, while others, like 
‘“* Swinging in the Dance,” are more graceful and less 
out of the commonplace of society verses. But tha 
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volume ,as a whole, is exceedingly attractive. This 
new edition of it contains several additional poems not 
contained in the former one. 


My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) It is too 
late for any critic to be finding out the delicate beau- 
ties of these genial papers of the Hartford editor and 
essayist. Mr. Warner’s charming half poetical, half 
humorous style is well known to readers of the maga- 
zines, and, we are happy to say, to readers also of the 
Christian Union, to which he has been a frequent con- 
tributor. He has been compared to Elia, but the re- 
semblance is not imitation; and, indeed, lies mostly, 
we think, in the nature of the quiet pleasure experi- 
enced by his readers. People who are fond of Elia will 
be likely to find entertainment in these quaint, sensible, 
imaginative commentaries upon the every-day phases 
of nature—though Lamb, by the way, has never seemed 
to us to be eminently a lover of nature—that is, rural 
nature. But we only meant to say at this time how 
welcome is the appearance of this new and dainty 
edition of My Summer in a Garden, and how well it 
has been illustrated by Mr. Darley’s pencil. 


Our Poetical Favorites. A Selection from the Best 
Minor Poems of the English Language. By Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Professor in the University of Rochester. 
(New York: Sheldon & Co.) This is a new and enlarged 
edition of a book which has already found favor at the 
hands of the public. Professor Kendrick, himself a 
poet of no mean abilities, and author of some of our 
best translations from foreign poetry, is an excellent 
criti in this department, and makes his selections 
with taste. He has here brought together three or 
four hundred poems, a large proportion of which un- 
doubtedly merit the name of “ favorites.’” We cannot 
help thinking the students of Greek at the Rochester 
University fortunate in having as instructor a man 
whom no amount of learning can compress into a pe- 
dant, and who can catch and communicate the fire of 
the Greek poetry and philosophy, as well as unravel 
the intricacies of the Greek grammar. 


Oldtown Fireside Stories. 
Stowe. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) It was a 
happy thought on the part of Mrs. Stowe to adopt as 


her mouthpiece for a series of characteristic New Eng- | 


land sketches Sam Lawton, the shiftless, tgarrulous, 
procrastinating, delightful tinker—by all odds the 
best drawn of her ‘‘ Oldtown folks.’? From Sam’s lazy 
lips these stories come with exquisite fitness; and, 





| Gaston Tissandier. 


though they are gems in themselves, it is, after all, the | 


reflection of his good-natured face in any one of them 
that constitutes their greatest charm. Mrs. Stowe is 
unequaled, unless by Lowell, in her representation of 
the Yankee dialect; and the Yankee spirit, in all its 
phases, has found no more sympathetic and thorough 
interpreter. These sketches, some of which have been 
published before in fugitive form, while some now see 
the light for the first time, will be welcomed by her 
countless admirers, as is everything that comes from 
her pen. Of the illustrations, drawn by Darley, Hop- 
pin and Harley, all are fair, and some are excellent. 





Demitia and Ombra, which deal with knights, witches, 


and fair ladies in a style which blends the Arabian 
story-teller with the chronicles of chivalry.' The 
English is remarkably pure and graceful, and the play 
of fancy in the different tales is always free and often 
exquisite. The red-lined pages, fine paper and clear 
type, and a few wierd medallion illustrations make 
the outer appearance of the book as daintily attractive 
as are its contents. 
JUVENILE. 

Sunshine Bill. By William H. G. Kingston. (Phila- 
delphia: Alfred Martien.) We inferfrom the contents 
of this book that it is of English origin, since it is ina 
British ship that Sunshine Bill goes to sea, and it is a 
French privateer that puts the climax to his misfor- 
tunes, after he has been shipwrecked and saved on a 
raft, by taking him a prisoner to Dominique. How- 
ever, Bill’s adventures are exciting enough for boys of 
any country, and the cheerful spirit which he carries, 
and which carries him through them all, constitutes a 
pleasant cosmopolitan moral. The story is told in an 
agreeable way, equally free from “ fine writing” on the 
one hand, and “‘ goody-goody”’ moralizing on the other. 


Tiptoe. By Katharine Williams. (American Tract 
Society.) Tiptoe is alittle girl, whose real name, by 
which nobody ever calls her, is Esther. Sheis a chat- 
terbox, has a few freckles, wears her hair short, with- 
out curls, and lives in the country with her affectionate 
parents and a good many pets. Out of such simple 
rural materials as school, picnics, tea-parties, poor 
neighbors, a visit from a city girl, and a Christmas 
frolic, is woven a pleasant story, in which religious in- 
struction of a cheerful and tender character is wrap- 
ped. The author’s object, as announced in the preface, 
is ‘‘ to show the temptations and falls of a little human 
being,” and “to represent Jesus as our dearest per- 
sonal friend.”’ 

A Rough Boy’s Story. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 
(Philadelphia: Alfred Martien.) This is a pleasantly 
written story of the way in which by means of a 


| reading-room, pleasant entertainments, and the perse- 
By Harriet Beecher 


verance of tender-hearted, good men, a rude and dis- 
sipated neighborhood wa; reformed, and how the 
worst young fellow in it, the ringleader of its mischief 
and violence, was softened and changed, last of all, 
by the company of a little girland the beauty of a 
flower. 

The Wonders of Water. From the French of 
Edited, with numerous additions, 
byzSchele de Vere, D.D., LL.D. (New York: Charles 
Seribner & Co.) This latest volume in Scribner's 
Library of Wonders, treats pleasaatly of the ocean, 
the circulation of water through earth, sea and sky, its 
action upon continents, its physical and chemical 
properties, andits uses. The illustrations in this vol- 
ume are not so good as some in those which preceded 
it; but ihe text is good, in appearance and contents. 
The graphic descriptions of the marvels of nature, 


| science and art, contained in this happily-conceived 


‘Our Home Beyond the Tide, and Kindred Poems, | 


Ccmpiled by Ellen E. Miles. (Boston: Crocker, Cornish 
& Co.) Thisis a collection, like ‘‘ The Changed Cross” 
and **The Shadow of the Rock,”’ containing, however, 
no poem which is found in either of those favorite an- 
thologies. We discover in its pages several well-known 
and exquisite hymns, among many of various degrees 
of excellence and repute. The dedication of the book, 
to “ the memory of my brother Frank,” is marred by 
a line of poetical quotation (whence, we know not) the 
choice of which seems to indicate a lack of critical 
taste. 


‘He Sleeps for the Flag!” is the motto, which | 


needs no comment to make it ludicrous, in its extra- | 


sublime mixture of figures. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster: a Novel. By Edward 
Eggleston. (New York: Orange Judd & Co.) This 
very lively story has been running through the year in 
the weekly numbers of Hearth and Home, and is now 
issued in complete form. Its serial publication has 
predisposed a large public in its favor; since many 
fragments of it floating about in the papers have at- 
tracted attention and applause. It is wanting in artis- 
tie structure and finish, but it is full of fresh vigor, 
which often amounts to power. 





Some of the charac- | 


ters are cleverly drawn—for instance, Jeems Phillips, | 


the champion speller, who is sketched to the life in the 


| of the Casco. 


text and the capital accompanying illustration. Others, | 


like the ‘‘Square,”’ with his wig, false teeth, glass eye, 
and unnatural use of language, are overdone. But 


Hoosier Schoolmaster, however vulnerable to criticism, 
is a good story. 


Merry Maple Leaves; or, A Summer in the Country. 


Library of Wonders, are capital reading for the young, 
being 1fot only wholesome but “ nice to take,” as many 
wholesome doses are not. 

Picture Poems for Young Fulks. By Marian Doug- 
las. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) Of the new 
contributions which this holiday season has brought to 
the department of poetry for and about children, we 
think this must be pronounced much the best. There 
isreal poetic fancy, quick and close observation of 
nature, and sympathetic fervor in these simple lays, as 
well as the lyrical liquidity and pulsation which will 
lead children to learn and love them. To grown folks 
they are quite bewitching. The publishers have done 
these charming verses justice in type, paper and bind- 
ing, but not in the pictures, which are few and feeble. 

The Young Dodge Club—Among the Brigands. By 
Prof. James De Mille. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1872.) 
Prof. De Mille has used his Italian} material too many 
times, and ought to get a fresh stock. In this book we 
have the usual absurdly extravagant Yankee perform- 
ances among ‘the brigands,’’ (this term meaning, 
apparently, the entire native population) with some 
pretty good description of Italian scenes and manners. 
The story seems to be, in style, too big for boys and too 
small for grown folks; but it will probably prove 
amusing to both classes. 

The Turning Wheel. By Paul Cobden. The Criise 
By Elijah Kellogg. Aunt Madge’s Story. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard). Three very prettily bound 
and illustrated Sunday-school books of average ability. 


| The Cruise of the Casco exhibits the natural resources 
Mr. Eggleston is a good story-teller by nature, and the | 


of the American sailor when pressed by difficulty and 


, danger; and the rapid growth of evil principles from 


(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This pretty quarto | 
contains about three dozen sketches, illustrating the | 


kaps and mishaps of rural experiments by city people. 
Each picture is contained within the form of an 
outlined maple leaf—whence the whimsical title. They 
show much clever drawing and somewhat cxagzerated 
humor; and the underwritten quotations are selecte 1 
from a wide range of authorship and misapplied with 
highly ludicrous effect. As a whole, Merry Muple 
Leaves will excellently adorn the parlor-tible, amuse 
the waiting caller, or stimulate the conversation of 
bashiul young gentlemen. : 
Arabesques. By Mrs. Richard 8. Greenough. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.) The quaint title of this vol- 
ume seems to refer to the fanciful romance of its con- 
tents. There are four stories—Monare, Apollyent, 





small beginnings. The Turning Wheel is the wheel of 
fortune, and the story turns upon her uncertainty. 

Eva’s Adventures in Shadow-Land. By Mary D. 
Nauman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. The title of 
this book betrays its origin in a desire to imitate the 
fascivating Alice in Wonder Land; and the contents 
show the same thing, with a touch “after” Jean Inge- 
low’s Mopsa, the Fairy. If the author of this book 
finds herself condemned by the criticism thus chal- 
lenged, she is alone to blame. Her book would be 
good enough if it did not remind us of tw) which are 
much better. 


The Old Back Room. By Jeannie Harrison. (New 
York: Dodd & Mead.) This book belongs to a nondes- 
cript class. Itis above the usual run of. Sunday-school 
books in literary ability, and yet it can in no sense be 
called a novel. The auther has woven a very pretty 
story. one which all boys and girls will like to read. 


“ter. 





_ Messrs. Milton, Bradley & Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., publish a great variety of pleasant games and 
recreations for the home circle. Among the novelties 
are the Checkered Game of Life,a new form of the 
game dear to children as The Mansion of Happiness; 
Japanese Backgammon, an ingenious variation from 
the ordinary style, and played ona circular board of 
pretty design; and the game of Carromette, a sart of 
Bagatelle, played with a cue and balls, upo2 a small 
board. These are-all to be recommended. Of the 
game of Authors, announced by the same house as 
“improved” and “ revised,’’ we can only say that the 
selection of authors in the last edition of it is rather 
whimsical, and the selection of their works still more 
£0. The game of Characters and Predictions requires, 
asan eager performer volubly explains, “ that each 
gentleman shall draw a number and each lady shall 
draw a number, you know; and whoever draws the 
same number belongs together, and then they draw a 
gentleman’s card, and that gives his character, and 
then a lady’s card and that gives her character, and 


‘then a prediction card and that tells their fate, you 


know, and it’s all poetry and such fun!” which lucid 
description constitutes, we submit, a first-rate notice. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—Attendants of Theodore Thomas’s concerts of a 
year ago will be delighted at the return to this coun- 
try of Miss Anna Mehlig, one of the most thoroughly- 
finished, naturally-gifted, and completely satisfactory 
pianists that this country has ever heard. 


—Philadelphia has been brilliant with music dur- 
ing the past two months, having everything going— 
Thomas, Nilsson, Carl Wolfssohn, and so on; and they 
crow loudly over the English, German, and Italian 
cpera about to come, with choral and orchestral con- 
certs ad libiium. ° 


—On Monday evening, the 22d inst.,"the Young 
People’s Association give their annual concert at Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Camp conducts, and he 
has secured on his programme, Miss Kellogg’s soprano ; 
Miss Sterling’s contralto; Miss Toedt, and her soulful 
violin ; Mr. Simpson, the tenor lately with the Dolby 
troupe; the baritone Randolfi; and Caryl Florio, pian- 
ist. .We hope he will add that superb Men’s Chorus 
from the Vocal Society, to complete the promise of a 
peculiarly fine concert. 


—In Boston the Dolby troupe of sweet singers gave 
the solo parts of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul oratorio on 
Sunday and Handel’s Messiah on Monday evenings of 
Christmas week, supported by that admirable chorus, 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Of course everything 
was thoroughly well done. No department of music 
shows the effective power of training more surely than 
oratorio; it is severe and exacting throughout. The 
English soloists and the Boston chorus made a grand 
combination, and gave a worthy performance of the 
two great works selected. 


—A new idea with a comical side to it is offered 
in the London Orchestra. That paper, apropos of 
the new scoring of the older classical composers, 
rendered necessary by modern instrumental resources, 
and the splendid services in that line performed by 
Gounod and Costa on the works of Bach and others, 
suggests that it would be desirable to have some work 
of Handel’s remodeled, after his own fashion, by 
Richard Wagner! Whether the pure, sweet light of 
Handel would shine through Wagner’s chaotic turbu- 
lence is a fair question, and a curious one. 


—The second concert of the Brooklyn Phithar- 
mcnic Society was given Saturday evening, Dec. 30th, 
1871, closing up the year with a most satisfactory per- 
formance. In Spohr’s delicious symphony, The Con- 
secration of Sound, the audience unanimously encored 
the whole of the Andantino movement, a deserved 
ccmpliment to the modest Bergner’s violoncello and the 
delicate orchestral treatment. Liszt’s superb Tasso was 
well rendered, and Weber’s Jubel overture closed the 
concert. Dr. Damrosch, the new violinist, showed, in 
& movement from Beethoven's Concerto in E, that he 
is a skillful but not a finished player—his technique is 
fine; his tone, the test of genius, is lacking. Miss 
Cary’s 1ich contralto voice and charming manner 
awakened the enthusiasm of the audience, and gave, 
perhaps, the most enjoyed feature of the evening. 


—We hope that our readers are taking advantage 
of the series of Theodore Thomas’s Symphony Concerts, 
which are in progress during this week. The evenings 
of Morday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and the 
afternoon of Saturday, are set apart at Steinway Hall 
for this brilliant young conductor and his famous or- 
chestra. Miss Krebs is the pianist and Mr. Listemanv 
the violinist; but the attraction, of course, is the well 
trained band, and perhaps especially the various ren- 
derings of particular works by the string orckestra 
alone, in which Mr. Thomas excels. The programmes 
are all full of interest, and, as usual, well propor- 
tioned. Mr. Thomas’ programmes are marvels of deli- 
cate adjustment. On Thursday evening, Brooklyn is to 
be favored with one of these fine concerts, at the 
Academy; and the house ought to be crowded, for it 
is a chance that may not occur again during the win- 
The splendid successes of Mr. Thomas in all 
parts of the country are making his name as well- 
known and as honored as here in New York, his home 
and head-quarters. Success attend him wherever he 


goes! He has labored hard and faithfully in a noble 
cause, and he deserves all the good fortune that he is 
now getting. ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, _ 
The Phrenological Journal 


HIS MaGazineE has been so long be- 
: fore the reading world (a third of a 
century) that it is scarcely necessary to 
make a new announcement, that it will 
continue to treat those important topics 
to which it has been devoted. But the 
nature and scope of the JOURNAL de- 
mard far more consideration than that 
expressed by a circulation of twenty or 
thirty thousand. It should be known 
and read by the vast aggregate ef those 
who claim a place in the highest civiliza- 
tion of this modern era. When it is 
understood that this JoURNAL is the only 
one published in America, treating of 
man in all his relations, and especially 
those mental relations which distinguish 
him pre-eminently among the works of 
creation, its right to a wide-spread circu- 
lation is fully vindicated. Itis true that 
there are many magazines and periodi- 
cals published, which possess a high 
order of literary merit, and which illus- 
trate the rapid progress made by Ameri- 
cans in those civilizing influences which 
properly belong to intellectual culture, 
but their treatment of those subjects 
which belong to the organization of 
mind, per se,is infrequent aud partial. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL makes the 
study of the human mind its chief fea- 
ture—its specialty. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.—The proper sphere of 
the Journal, may be divided into nu- 
merous departments, the more import- 
ant and comprehensive being these: 

ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of 
Man: PuysroLocy and Anatomy, or the 
Special Organization and Function of the 
Human Body: PuHystoGNomy, or the 
Signs of Character exhibited in the Hu- 
man Face and Form: PHRENOLOGY, or 
the Brain and its Functions: PsycHor- 
oay, or the Science of the Soul: SoeroLo- 
ay, or Man in his Private and Public Re- 
lations: HistoRY AND BIOGRAPHY, or 
Man in the Past and in the Present: Scr- 
ENCE and ART, or the achievements of 
Man in the domains of the practical and 
imaginative: EpuUucATION, or the Meth- 
ods of Human Development and Progres- 
sion; and it is here that Phrenology finds 
its bestand mostimportant field of work. 
By a positive analysis of individual char- 
acter, it ministers to individual useful- 
ness, designating special aptitude, and 
indicating the methods by which mental 

* deficiencies may be remedied.- As an 
agency in the training of the young, and 
in the correction and management of 
the vicious and of the insane, its value to 
civilization is inestimable. TERMs.—$3.00 
a yearin ad¥ance. Single Numbers, 3) 
cents. CiuB RarTEs: Ten Copies, $20, and 
an extra Copy to agent. PREMIUMS.— 
Besides the above liberal Club Rates, we 
are offering the most liberal Premiums, 
a List of which will be sent on applica- 
tion. LocaL AGENTS wanted everywhere. 
Send 10 cents for aspecimen number. Ad- 
dress 8S. R. WELLS, Pus.iisuer, No. 389 
Broadway, N.Y. 








**A MODEL PERIODICAL; A CREDIT TO AMERI- 
CAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 
The Best and Most Ably Edited Amer- 
ican Magazine. 





It can be had for $4.00 per year, or 35 cents per 
number. 


A sample copy will be sent for 25 cents. 


Each number contains as much reading matter as 
en crdinary $2 book. 





Subscribe at Once. 


IN NO OTHER WAY¥ CAN YOU GET SO MUCH 
PLEASURE ANBINSTRUCTION FOR $40) 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 











A™= STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE will 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is celled “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy's story, “Lady Judith,” will be 
<ompleted. 





| 
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12mo.,. over 300 Printed Pages. Price 0 cents. 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 
FOR THE 
Year of our Lord 1872, 
Containing an*ccount of the usual Astronomical 
pS ot Phenomena; also a vast amount of eve 
C7 i information on common subjects, es 
ly in Sonnection with the Calendar, Church 
cation, Scientific Discoveries, Obituary, and Ocour- 
rences of the Gear. 

Whitaker’s Almanac is the Best, Most 
Useful and Cheapest ALMANAC 
Ewer Published. 

SENT FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT oF PRICE. 


a a Almanacs we have to mention first and fore- 
it, Whitaker’s, in which it L onl peep to sa. 
what} is not contained.’’—Satw London). 
“It contains e vould nok ond the ae way to 
find it out. We could not give it higher praise.”’— 
Atheneum (London). 


POTT, YOUNG & CO.. 
COOPER UNION, NEw YORK. 


50TH YEAR 


OF THE 
New York Observer. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 


(RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR' 


Family Newspaper. 





$3 per Annum, including Year 
Book for 1872. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the NEW YORK OBSERVER for one 
year with year Book to 


One New Subscriberandeneold - - fer. 
Two New Subscribers - - -. = for 5.00 
Two New Subscribersand one old - - for 6.00 
Three New Subscribers - - - - for 6.0 
Three New Subscribers and one old - for 8.00 


And to any larger number at the same rate. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr.,; & CO., 
37. Park Row, New York. 


Sample Copies Free. 


BETTER THAN EVER !! 


THE METHODIST 
FOR 1872. 


REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., i Editors. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
The most widely circulated a ee paper in 
existence. Complete in every —— ably 
edited, well arranged, handsome in appearance, 
pure in tone, it is pronounced by many “ the best | 
family pares published. 
des many other attractions, a Lecture- 

Room Talk by Beecher and a Sermon by Talm: ~ 
appear every week. The — and the fam 
circle are — 8 remember 

t2 Price 90 a year; or “with Amerions, A iy 
culturist, oa £ saving of $1); Harper's 
Monthly, or zar, $5 (a caving of $1.50); Wiewk) 
Tribune, $3.50 (a saving of $1.50 


; and other ‘publ td 
tions at like reduction. om 4h copies, contain- 


ing full information, sent gratis. 

te TO ADVERTISERS.—The METHODIST goes 
everywhere, North, a Gout and W — Over 
4,000 clergymen take it. has 50,000 rea 

Every friend of the Lay ao should 
take it. The proceedings of the i Gene- 
ral Conference will be | by THE METHODIST. 
$2” Subscriptions m , An d to nearest Method- 
ist preacher, or sent d rect (b wy check, money order, 
or registered letter) to 
G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 


114 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A 


NEW EDITION, 
Hudson’s Shakespeare 
Revised and Corrected by the Author. 

Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


‘THE LAWS OF ‘LIFE. 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
October, November, and December numbers of 

sil free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO. 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





‘HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 





American Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


Happy Hour rs. 
An IWustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, arid on a good quality of paper. 

Only Twen ive Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1. stamp fora specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, 
1@ Nassau street, New York. 


C HEIST TA. N UNION. 





REASONS 


Why every Lady should regularly 
take 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S JOURNAL 


OF 


Fashion and Choice Literature. 


ions, drawn from actual Parisian designs. 


2. Its splendid Pattern Supplements, 
given gratis. will enable any lad cut all her 
own dresses and those of her children. 


3.Itis not only the mest fashionable pub- 
lication of the kind extant, but the most prac- 
tical and useful. 


making or altering dresses, can corre- 


swers through its columns. 


5. Exquisite Colored Plates, drawn and 
engraved in Paris, and tinted with the exact 
colors of the original garments, are given gratis 
with the Journal. 


6. Independent of the Supplemental Pat- 
tern- ts, full sets of cut 1¥7 tterns oa 
making suits illustrated in the urnal, 
given gratis with it. 


7. It contains a greater number of mod- 
els, of the most tasteful designs, than are given 
Be any other fashion publication. 


. Its readers testify 
—< Jourtial whi enables them to do 
without a professional dressmaker. 


9. It has a special Paris Correspondent 
who sends it regularly the latest Fashion news. 


10. It is also a “‘first-class”’ Literary Jour- 
nal, second to none now published. 


11. Among its Contributors are the most 
celebrated female novel, 
writers of the day. 





{ rial romance, entitled “Without Reproach,” 
by the famous authoress, Annie Thomas. 


13. Every number contains three or more 
| short stories by the véry best writers. 
' 
cles are noted for their sparkle and wit, as well 
as interest and usefulness. 


15. Its “Gossip” and “Gleanings” contain 
the best general and society information, with- 
out descending to mere personality, 


| 16. Its serials and short stories are illus- 
! trated in the highest style of art. 


| 17. It will always contain numerous other 
illustrations o 
which will be truly ced pictures. 


18. Its ‘““Household Receipts ’’ and “ Pur- 
chasing Agency,” + fail to be useful to all 
who may need their aid 


morous Illustrations ” 
and are replete with true wit and point. 


20. It is so artistically | 
fully arranged, and handsomely printed, that 
it is an ornament to any lady’s table. 

21. Itis emphatically a ‘“lddy’s paper,” 
and will always be devoted exclusively to their 
instruction and amusement. 

22. Its priee is 10 cents per number, or 
—_ dollars yearly; and when its numerous 

plements and intrinsic ‘weofulness are con- 
sic ered. it is the cheapest journal of the kind 
in the world. 


It can always be ebtained of the local newsdeal- 
ers, or by addressing 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





THE ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL, 


| An Illustrated Popular and Professional 
Scientific Weekly. 


R. W. RAYMOND and WILLARD P. WARD, Editors. 


The Thirteenth Volume begins January '1, 1872. 
Subscription #4 per annum ; clubbed with the Chris- 
tian Union, $6. (The regular price of the two being 
$7.) Liberal terms to advertisers. Good Canvassers 
wanted. Address “SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, WILLARD P, WARD, Manager, 37 Park 
| Row, New York, P. O. Box 4404.” 


rs ‘hs HALE & ‘SON, 
Publishers, 


‘und Wholesale Booksellers & Stationers, 
und Marvey send New York. 


OOK BY YERS will find it to their etventngs | 
to put themselves in communication with J 
SABIN & SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 84 
Nassau street, New York, and ndon. A very 
large and varied stock. cone stamp for Catalogues, | 
which will be sent postage free. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. bg 
P and the New Prize Series, 10 vols., now ready 
embrace some of —~ a 8. S. books ever offere 
to the American DP e! 
D. LOT & ‘GO., Pablishers, Boston. 
Te Ro! Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 
$1. 0. THE NURSERY, 4 | A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Illustrated. Read stamp for a sample 
mber. Subscribe NOW and get the two aon 
ce of this year FREE. JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 
For 1872 will contain articles by PARK, HARRIS, 
SHEPARD, and others. Terms $4.00. 








W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 





1. It publishes the very latest Paris Fash- | 


4. Any lady desiring information about | 


etc., 
spond with the editress and Obtain reliable an- | 


that it is the only | 


story and sketch | 


| 12. In it has just been commenced a se- | 


14. Its Sketches, Essays, and short Arti- | 


subjects interesting to ladies, | 


19. Its ‘‘ Fun for the Family ” and “ Hu- | 
are carefully chosen, | 


illustrated, beauti- 


_#. 


HOW TO TREAT THE sick 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price $2.25 by Mail. 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D. 
Physician-in-Chief for 2 years of ‘Our Home on 


the Hillside” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
the world. 
3 Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Benepe Livingston Co., N. Y. 


BAUMBACH'S NEW COLLECTION 
SACRED MUSIC. 


appears —- » Save been anxiously wait! for its 
mee now send their orders ; and not one 
Hse BRS nted in the qualit of yousto. TE 











Agi ES. SES, GLO- 
Beums, Be S. SOLOS, DUETS, SENTENCES, 
H end all iret "ande-aaed better. Large, 


ible type, a great recommendation. 
“Brice th So Fit ipt of teil pri 
nt, post-pa‘ on rece oO fe 
DITSO hat Boston. 


c. H. DITSON i Go, New ¥ York. 


THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


THE PEARL, 
The New Sunday School Book, 


. due ety to the merits of the wordsand music 
t con 
THE PEARL is pronounced the best book pub- 
lished in years ; it~ me in it is New, eee. 
and BEAUTIFUL. Sold by Music and Booksellers 
enerally 
” Price in Boards 35 cents; $3.60 per ya $30.00 
per hundred. A specimen copy, i ver, 
mailed on receipt of 25 conte. stale talogue of > ot _ 
cal Books sent free. 
| * Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


| The American Missionary Association. 
Its Plea for Four Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


| 
} 
| The Congregational Council at Boston, in 1865, re- 
| commended that $250,000 be given to this Associa- 
| tion for the year. The amount was raised. The re. 
| recent National Council at Oberlin soeeeae 
| that $400,000 be contributed to the ion for 
| po year. It ought to be raised, for Ross, omens 
other 

b REASONS: . 

1. The work among the Freedmen is not finished. 

Their very progress makes new demands for 

1 higher schools and more missionaries and 

j churches. 

2. Success among the Freedmen opens the whole 
South as a vast mission field embracing nearly 
fifteen millions of human beings—more than 
one-third of our em and more destitute 
of property, schools and churches than any 
other class of our people. 


| 3. War, Legislation and Politics cannot redeem the 
| South. Christian light and love; the school 
| and the church alone can do it. 

| 4. The a the Chinese in America, and the 
| Wes' - rm African stretch out their hands to- 
| wards ‘es. 


5. The American Missionary Association has now 
in buildings, lands, experience and t success 
a vast preparation for the work. If these are 
but jally used, the loss can never be re- 
gained. 

How can the Funds be secured. 
1. By the cotjperation of ALL the friends of the 
work, and especially of the pastors of the 
churches. 

2. By a place on the regular list for contributions 
in ALL the churches. As the time is at hand in 

| which these lists are usually made out, we earn- 
estly request that this Association be assigned to 
a regular time for a collection. 

3. By yaving the collections in the ceurches made 
through Selicitors. We respectfully ask ef the 
Congregational Churches that their contribu- 
tions be taken in this way for the Association, 
as one of the three missionary societies recom- 
mended by the Council. 

| GEORGE | Yoae Tie. cor. See's. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 1, 1872. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
are attention of parties desiring musical in. 





trnetion je is ae to the following poin 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF "Musto 
| teacher. 


Its rates of tuition ave the 
per term tee highest charge in ap. nt. 

Its Free Advantages are greater and more numer- 
ous than those of any other music school. 

Its ‘graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
throughout the land 

SPRING TERMS a THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Pupils received and assigned to to classes on and 
after Monday, January 22. 

Circulars containing t full information bmaiiod free 
on application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 


A com 





HE ANNIVERSARY of the Woman's Enion 
Missio +: America for Heathen Lands 
will be hela in r. Crosby’s Church. 4th Avenue and 





22d st. ofnontey Jan. ui. ehocom, Dr. 
Dr. Kendrick, Dr. H. M. Scudder, and Rey. Theaans : 


| Gaurd will take part x The exercises. 


| 
| 
| 
4 
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COLORADO. Capt. T 


por LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), : 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 


Will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 


FROM rue) mo. Ao: WORTH RIVER, 
aveny ESDAY. ap Sungwe: 
IDAHO, Capt, ePIC t i i 5 BRE 
N, i) . an a 
igri Jon 1, 11 oy M 

an. at . 
WISCONSIN, Capt. T. W. FREEM 4 ee 


Jan: 24, at 2 
NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH 


Jan. 31, at P.M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. monean. “rep. 14, at 104K A.M. 
Cabin passage, 
Steerage passage ' Eohtice No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall St. 


t 
A Rare Opportunity 
For a person of capital to enter an established 
Nursery Firm. For particulars address 
BOX 213 P. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Babcock Fire Extinguisher 
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A CautTion.—We must beg of our friends not to 


lose patience or confidence in the matter of the | 


promised chromos. They are made in Paris, and the 
process is more than fifteen times slower than the 
process of striking off engravings, each color and 
tint requiring a separate stone and a separate print- 
ing. Our friends may rest in cdnfidence that they will 
have their pictures—but they must not be impatient 
of delay. 





The first twenty thousand on our list will, | 


we hope, be supplied during the month of January. | 
The rest, in the order of their subscription, will be | 


served as fast as the chromos ean be well printed by 
two scts of presses and stones, and sent out to us. 
Patient waiters shall be no losers. 





LOVE AS A SUPREME IDEA. 
rNMHE strongest force of an age is often to be found 
in a single idea, held so widely, so tenaciously, 
and so ardently, that it comes to dominate over the 
whole inner and outer life of men. Systems of opin- 
ion, social usages, individual character, all get their 
main impulse from this central force. 

Thus, in the earliest days of the church, there 
sprang into life the idea of Faith—the direct and 
living union of the soul with Christ. That idea 
worked like leaven. It came to be felt that where 
this powerful principle of faith existed, the old cere- 
monials were not needed; and the ceremonial system 
was sloughed off. Since faith was as possible to the 
Gentile as the Jew, the barrier between the two 
melted away, and from the religion of a petty na- 
tion Christianity became the religion of a world. 

So, again, there grew up in the Middle Ages the 
conception of a visible kingdom of God on earth, iu 
the Catholic hierarchy. It made the external power 
of the church greater than that of any secular king- 
dom. It set an iron wall around the thought and 
speculation of the time. Both for good and for evil, 
its power affected the whole framework of society, 
and the whole operation of the human mind. 

Still later, there was developed in Calvinism a 
strong and vivid conception of the Divine Su- 
premacy. Where that conception took possession of 
men, it determined their whole view of the universe. 
Under its influence, they readily accepted beliefs 
which would never have been entertained except un- 
der such an impulse. A new type of character was 
created. The men whom Calvinism educated 

_wreught new forms of government and society. In 
their own lives, they showed qualities striking and 
nnique ; a heroism, an austerity, a humility toward 
God, and a courage toward men, elsewhere un- 
equaled. 

We might enumerate other instances. In our own 

generation, the idea of the supremacy of physical 





law has been highly developed. The effects of the 
habit of mind thereby produced are seen in every 
direction. Largely for good, but somewhat for evil, 
this idea of physical law is making its mark on the 
whole life of the time. But, recognizing its great 
power, we believe there is apparent the growth of an 
idea of a wholly different kind, and of yet deeper influ- 
ence. That idea represents the governing force of the 
universe, not as inscrutable Power, or unconscious 
Law, but as Divine Love. 

Something approaching to this conception is in- 
deed involved in all religion worthy to be called 
such. The idea is most nobly expressed in the Old 
Testamcnt Scriptures. In the New, it is set forth in 
terms whose fullness and depth can never be sur- 
passed. The life whose history is the basis of the 
New Testament, is itself the highest expression of 
Love as the law of all things. The lives of Chris- 
tian men, from that day to this, have with unceasing 
repetition shadowed forth more or less distinctly 
the same truth. But never, we may say, since the 
days of Christ and the Apostles, has it been so dis- 
tinctly and fully recognized as it is now coming to 
be, that the whole of human existence is ruled by 
Infinite and Omnipotent Love; and that the spirit of 
love is worthy to be received by man as the supreme 
and sole law of his life. 

The simplest words may contain this idea, and 
have contained it. John said it all, when he wrote 
“Ged is Love.” Yet no amplitude of human lan- 
guage can fully set it forth. Nor can it be ade- 
quately received merely by the intellect. As with 
all great ideas, so pre-eminently with this, it must 
become an experience of the heart and life before it 
is understood. And of such apprehension it may be 
said,—what many have felt for themselves—that not 
all the deepest experiences of life can fully reach and 
measure this transcendent reality of the supreme 
power of love. 

In all this there is in one sense nothing 
new. The truth so revealed and experienced has 


been known to believers ever since Christ said “ My - 


peace I leave with you.” What is new is this, that 
what has beex reached through feeling, and as a 
matter of private experience, is now, as it perhaps 
never was before, distinctly recognized and set forth 
as the sum and substance of religious truth. It is 
the saddest thing in history that the truth which 
Christ lived and died to reveal has been so disowned 
and dishonored by those professing to transmit his 
teachings. There never was a time in the last 
eighteen hundred years when religious teachers were 
not burying out of sight the gospel of Christ with 
their own rubbish. Mountains of wood and straw 


and stubble have been heaped up over the simple 


revelation of God that was made in Christ. 

From all this a great change is taking place. There 
seems to be almost a second birth of Christianity in 
the world. And this is its substance,—the supremacy 
of Love. Love is the law of man’s existence, and of 

icd’s existence no less. The human soul, in what- 
ever state or place, is God’s child. Godis the uni- 
versal Father, and the whole physical werld, the 
entire circumstances of the race, the whole course of 
human events, are all but the appliances of a Father’s 
love. The mysterious energies of Nature, the more 
mysterious forces of human feeling and human will, 


| the whole structure of things seen and. unseen, past, 
present and to come, are created and controled by 


| Infinite Love. 


| 


And it is by making this love-princi- 


| ple supreme in the soul, and carrying it out into all 


| 


human activities, that man is to reach his highest 
rossibilities. 

The full effects of such a belief, taking wide pos- 
session of the minds of men, cannot yet be seen. 
But it is easy to see, that it will work as at once the 


| mightiest and the noblest moral force that the world 


| has known. 


It will work in every direction. Our 


| entire theologies will be re-cast by it. All the ar- 
| rangements of society, its methods of business, its 
| forms of government, the relations of men to each 


| ever before. 
' and methods. 


other as individuals and as classes, will be re-mod- 
eled, perhaps revolutionized. For in a world so- 
cially constituted as oyrs is, there can be no force 
so revolutionary as the true spirit of love. So, all 
our ways of thinking will be largely changed. Our 
philosophy of man and of nature will be recon- 
structed. Art will receive a higher inspiration than 
Literature will rise to nobler aims 
And as the highest out-come of all, 


| individual character, the daily lives of men and 


women and children, will take on a sweetness, a 


| purity, a moral beauty and loveliness, so that what 





have been the rarest exceptions will become the com- 
mon rule. 

To some this may seem a rhapsody or a dream. 
To us it is matter of sober conviction and joyful 
expectation. We do not look to see such changes 
instantly wrought; nay, for ourselves we look only 
to see them begun. But we believe that the trans- 
formation is near at hand. Above the clouds of 
doubt, and the storms of trouble, the sky is bright- 
ening with the light of morning. A moral force is 





disclosing itself in the minds of men, transcending 
all that‘have gone before. It is the clear recognition 
and sense of the Divine Love as the supreme power 

+ of the universe. In that truth, fully seen and felt, is 
the power to make all things new. 








Tue Poor 1n Citres.—The fields which writers of 
fiction choose show something as to the direction of 
the general thought of the community. It is sig- 
nificant that one of the most successful books of tho 
day—“ Ginx’s Baby ”—addresses itself to the tremen- 
dous problem of the condition of the eity poor. A 
story that has been running in Harper’s Bazar, 
“Blade-o’-Grass,” treats the same subject in a differ- 
ent way. The story, as a story, is a very good one, 
though the plot breaks off incomplete. But more 
than its literary value is the fact that it sets forth as 
cffectively as very few books have done, the terrible 
conditions of suffering and inevitable vice which be- 
set a multitude at our very doors. Whoever brings 
this state of things home to the sense of the com- 
fortable and happy, does good service to men. Be- 
yond doubt, of all the evils of modern society this is 
the worst. We think no better Christian work was 
ever done than that of our city missionaries who 
bring men, and especially children, out of this Slough 
of Despond. But, as Mr. Farjeon well shows in this 
story, there needs something more than individual 
work,—the organized effort of society, through every 
channel, to root out the curse. 





A CASE FOR BENEVOLENCE.—A friend in Manda- 
tin, Florida, asks us to make an appeal for that 
community, under a great loss which it has sus- 
tained. We cannot do it more effectively than by 
giving his words: 

“The night before last, (Dec. 20), our little church and school- 
house burned down,—seats, books, organ, everything—not a 
stick saved ; cost $4,C!0, and uninsured. There is neither 
church, school-house, nor an available room for miles around. 
Moreover, the cyclone which passed over us last August 
wrought such hayoc in the crops that all the people hereabouts 
fecl, and are, extremely poor, and unable to raise any great 
sum of money. Nevertheless, the day after the fire we hada 
meeting, and resolved to try to rebuild at once. We Shall do 
all the work ourselves, and have no expense on that score— 
and shall also beg much of the matérial.” 

When we add that by great exertion a very prom- 
ising Sunday-school had been built up in connection 
with this church, in which the colored people, old 
and young, had become deeply engaged, we think 
the case itself is a sufficiently strong appeal to any 
who are able to help. Contributions may be sent to 
Dorsey Gardner, Esq., Mandarin. 





THE CHURCH DIVINELY INSTI- 
TUTED. 

* Does the authority of a church rest on any Divine warrant 
or sanction? In other words, is the church, as an organiza- 
tion, a Divine institution ?” 

YHURCH governments are divinely instituted, 

just as civil governments are. “The powers 

that be,” says Paul, speaking of the secular authori- 

ties, “are ordained of God.” Not that the Roman 

Emperor had any immediate commission from the 

Almighty, but that, taking things as they were, it was 
a Christian duty to obey and support him. 

Men need civil governments, that justice and order 
may be maintained ; and that which in the nature of 
things is necessary to human happiness and develop- 
ment, is properly said to be divinely ordered. But 
there is no special Divine warrant for monarchy, or 
republicanism, or democracy, in themselves. When 
the Stuarts ruled badly, religion did not forbid but 
rather commanded the English people to find better 
rulers. 

In just the same way, man’s religious nature re- 
quires him to associate for religious purposes with 
other men. For maintaining public worship, for sys- 
tematic help to one another in Christian life, and the 
like good ends, Christians need to band themselves 
together in societies, with some kind of rules and 
organizations. Churches thus serving a good pur- 
pose are rightly said to be divinely ordained. But 
Christian men have an equal right to Episcopacy, or 
Presbyterianism, or Congregationalism, according to 
their special wants. 

Churches are a Divine institution, just as houses 
are. But the kind of house a man will live in, or the 
kind of church he will join, must be decided accord- 
ing to his own needs. 





RELIGION FOR CHILDREN.—“ Times change, and 
we change with them.” How many of our readers 
remember learning good Dr. Watts’ hymns for 
children, with never a doubt that every word in 
them was Gospel truth? There are, doubtless, a 
good many such who would now open their eyes wide 
ia astonishment at some things which were then 
given and taken as quite suitable “ milk for babes.” 
We happened the other day upon a little selection 
of these hymns,—some benevolent soul had equipped 








a ragged urchin with a supply of them, and sent’ ™ 
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him peddling them on a ferry-boat—and to our dim 
memory some of them came with the vividness of a 
new sensation. One verse we now recall—by no 
means as remarkable as some others—appended to 
the picture of a rosy youngster delighted with a 
fishing-red. Thus ran the admonition: 
° “Why do I love my sports so well, 

So constant at my play, 

And lose the thought of heaven and hell, 

And then ferget to pray?” 

How many poor little fellows, we wonder, ia times 
gone by, have thus had a sense of guilt thrust in 
upon their fishing, and playing marbles, and flying 
kites? Think of presenting these to a child’s mind 
as a sort of delusive and sinful pleasure! Then, the 
call to think of “heaven” and “hell”,—the latter 
apparently being considered quite as profitable to 
contemplate as the former. But this stanza is really 
a mild specimen. There is a good deal, elsewhere; 
about a “dreadful” and an “angry” God, who 
“sends young sinners down to hell.” All this is in 
verses evidently meant for young children,—younger 
even than we used to imagine that “youth” to be, 
whose long conversation with the Lord and the 
Devil, with its grisly catastrophe, lent a dreadful 
fascination to the New England Primer. 

When we hear lamentations over the decay of the 
stern regimen that bred brave men and women in 
the old time, let us be glad that some changes have 
certainly been made for the better. It is surely good 
that our children should not learn of God’s wrath 
before they well know of his love,—that he should 
not be encompassed to their young imaginations 
with an atmosphere of terror and of dréad. 
Better is it that from the very cradle they should 
breathe the air of Christian love,—that now, as of 
old, Christ should take them into his arms and bless 
them. 





JAMES FISK, JR. 

HE frst thing that needs ito tesaid of the death 

of James Fisk, jr., is that it was a murder 

which calls for prompt and heavy punishment. The 

community is trying to rid itself of the plague of 

financial and political corruption, and it is no time 

to tolerate this other pest of lawless bloodshed. The 

character of the dead man does not alter the charac- 

ter of his slayer’s act. It was, to all appearances, a 

crime to which, if in any case, the highest penalty of 
the law is appropriate. 

The assassin should be brought to trial at the ear- 
liest possible moment, and the law take its full 
course. It would be a most dangerous precedent that 
such a murder should be palliated by the bad character 
of the victim. There needs but this element of lawless 
violence, added to dishonesty and sensuality, to make 
the social structure completely rotten. 

Fisk’s career has been in all respects disastrous to 
the community: His enormous dishonesties have 
wrought mischief that cannot be calculated. The 
corruption of the bench by him and his associates 
has been perhaps the worst political evil of the time. 
The man was no worse personally than many others ; 
and we doubt not that he had some good qualities. 
But the effect of his example has been fearful. He 
has been a conspicuous example of worldly success 
gained through dishonesty, and used for corrupt 
pleasure. His gorgeous displays of wealth, his open 
dissoluteness, the coarse fame that attached to him, 
have doubtless allured a host of the young into sin. 
His show of recklessness and joviality, and the sort 
of toleration which amusement at his freaks won 
for him, lent a gilding to his worse traits that made 
their influence more pernicious. 

Truth requires that the facts as to the influence of 
such a man upon the community should be plainly 
spoken. But itis not necessary to dwell with bitter- 
ness on the faults of one who has gone to meeta 
higher judgment than man’s. It is far more import- 
ant to consider the faults in our society which made 
such a course possible to such a man, and for which 
the responsibility extends through the whole com- 
munity. We heartily agree with this sentiment of 
the Evening Mail : 

“That he should have achieved the success he did when he 

. £0 constantly flaunted before the world all that other men 
scek to conceal; that he should have become one of the Princes 
amorg our nobility of railroad Barons: that he should have 
.teen permitted to ride rough-shod over law, decency, and 
public morals, and that his sudden fall should have sent a 
sheck over a continent as though some great man had left a 
great place vacant—all this seems to us inexpressibly sad, and 
inclines us to forget the poor man who now is dust, and to re- 
membkcr the shame and the disgrace of a-community in which 
this carcer was possible.” 





WILL THERE BE A THIRD Party ?—The Presiden‘*’s 
Message cn the Civil Serviee Report has materially 
affected the prospect for a third political party. It 
was becoming obvious that the chief principle on 
which such a party must be built up was Civil Service 
Refoim. On almost all other questions, the oppon- 
ents of the Administration were too much divided 

. among themselves to heartily combine. The Presi- 
dent’s adherence to the only practicable reform pro- 





gramme yet offered, takes away the capital of the 
cpposition. The sincerity and heartiness of his ad- 
herence is indeed questioned by some, and bitterly 
impugned by some. But the general disposition to 
take Gen. Grant at his word, which includes many 
who had before been unfriendly, makes it apparent 
that the present chance of a successul new combina- 
tion is very small. What dissatisfaction exists against 
the President is largely of a personal nature. It is 
such as might be formidable within the party, if there 
were other prominent candidates to unite on;-but it 
is hardly of a kind to coalesce with the Democratic 
opposition in forming a new party. New parties must 
be born of principles, and the principle that can at- 
tract such Republicans as Sumner and Schurz and 
Greeley into harmony with the Democracy of the New 
York World and the Louisville Courier-Journal— 
not to speak of the “ unreconstructed” brethren—does 
not yet appear. 





THE ROCHESTER RIOT shows a weakness in our 
municipal system which has already had too many 
illustrations—the want of a suitable force for dealing 
with mobs. The police force of a town like Roches- 
ter is usually no more than sufficient for ordinary 
times. It cannot be kept strong enough for the exigen- 
cies of a riot except at great expense, and there may 
not be aserious riot within twenty years. Ourregular 
aimy of course counts for nothing—thirty thousand 
men cannot do police duty for a continent. The only 
resource of the civil authorities in such a case is the 
volunteer militia, and that is only one degree better 
than nothing. Men are not made soldiers by march- 
ingin uniform, with unloaded guns, three or four 
times in the year. Such a force is utterly unsuited to 
business that demands such nerve and coolness as 
facing a mob. . Just what might be expected hap- 
pened at Rochester. The troops became restless, and 
fired, as it appears, wholly without orders. Techni- 
cally, we suppose, manslaughter was committed ; cer- 
tainly, innocent citizens were killed by a fire without 
legal command, and of doubtful necessity. We do 
not attempt to judge what legal action should be 
taken in this case. But it certainly deserves con- 
sideration, whether there is no way of providing our 
cities and towns with a suitable reserve force for 
such emergencies. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
7 E recently came across a bit of spiritual litera- 
ture which we had not previously heard of. Itis 
ecntained in a book on “ Vital Magnetism,”’ and quoted, 
we believe from the ‘‘Message Department” of a leading 
spiritualist journal. Theodore Parker, being on hand 
at a séance, was addressed as follows:—‘* During the 
latter part of your earthly life, prayer was instituted 
throughout the churches of a certain sectarian denom- 
inatien, that God would either convert you or take 
you out of the world. Is it true that this concentration 
of many minds acting in unison for a special purpose 
did produce the desired effect? Was your health gf- 
fected, or your death hastened, by these unhallowed 
prayers?’ To which the shade of the mighty replied 
that “If Jesus of Nazareth, or 2 magnetizer, could re- 
store a diseased body, giving health through the influ- 
ence of psychological law, itis reasonable to suppose 
that the counter-influence could as well be exerted, 
and with as much potency,”’ and declared that he had 
felt ‘‘ the baneful psychological influence ’’ alluded to, 
and was now satisfied that it shortened his mortal life, 
‘‘perhaps many months.’”’ But he did not complain— 
“The forest trees fall before the storm. Who shall 
say it is not well? The lightning shivers the giant 
oak, and I believe it to be God’s decree. . Their 
prayers were heard and answered. It was well.” 
From which it appears that Theodore Parker left not 
only his body, but his logic and good sense behind him. 
It is ag as though the churches had prayed that he 
might be removed by death and made to talk non- 
sense forever after. The great power of prayer as ‘‘a 
psychological law ’’ is seen in this case of death plus im- 
becility, produced by a petition never uttered at all, 
but only said to have been uttered. Pray, what is the 
psychological force of a lie? 


—A few weeks ago, the Christian Register, treat- 
ing the much-vexed question of the forms of public 
wership, used this language: 

“Tt is certainly almost a paradox that Congregationalists, 
who stand by the principle that the congregation is the foun- 
tain of all ecclesiastical rights, should try to satisfy them- 
selves with methods of service in which the congregation says 
nothing, does nothing and expresses nothing; while Episco- 
palians of different schools, Roman or Protestant, give to the 
congregations much more part in the arrangement of the ser- 
vice. Itisalso curious that the latter-named sects succeed, 
on the whole, in arranging*a method of service, which has 
scme attraction for the average of uncultivated people; 
while the congregational bodies drift into a method of service 
which seems, in some cases, as we have said, to be meant for 
cone more cross for the pious Christian to bear.” 

The ‘“‘ paradox,” to our thinking, arises in the depar- 
ture of the social worshipers from their own ideal. 
The religious service most compatible with the congre- 
gational theory is no prescribed formality,—not even 
the antique and beautiful one of the liturgical churches. 
It is something more like the free conference meeting, 
in which all the gifts of the church are developed, 
with, pcrbaps, a provision for the more careful and 





studied prelection of the “ ministering brother," who 
has been set apart for the purpose of “ learning the 
way of the Lord more perfectly.” The one-man 
method which has grown up in our churches, by which 
“the congregation says nothing and does nothing,” 
is the worst in the world. The Episcopal liturgy, 
though so attractive as a piece of art, is still, to many 
minds, open to the objections of prescription and 
frigidity. The old-fashioned Methodist way of en- 
couraging the shallowest and noisiest of the congrega- 
tion to “ put in his dar,” in season and out of season, 
was an error in the opposite direction. What we want 
is the “happy medium”; but we fancy that most of 
our service-mongers are not seeking it in ‘the right 
quarter. 


—A pleasant little view of the material of which 
the Prussian Army, in the recent war, was composed, 
may be obtained from the pages of a German 
pamphlet, entitled Six Months Befzre Paris, which 
lies before us. The author was a private soldier, and 
he gives an amusing record of the life of the camp, with 
such conversations, tricks, jokes, etc. as enter into 
mnilitary leisure, surrounded as he was by artists, stu- 
dents, philosophers, poets,—such a3, we think, never 
entered into the composition cf an army before. Ex- 
patiating upon the disappointment of the Germans, 
that they did not almost immediately march into the 
Capital, he says: ‘‘ As one set time after another 
lapsed away, we abandoned further conjecture, yield- 
ed ourselves to the unavoidable, performed silently and 
with resignation our confounded duties, and comforted 
ourselves in general with the classical ejaculation, 

Exssetai hemar hotan pot’ olole Ilios ire! 
(The day will come when sacred Troy shall fall!] 


which cne might see on many a wall, written by the 
hand of many an academic soldier.’’ The book is full 
of similar indications of that intelligence and culture 
to which acute observers attribute the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the most wonderful army the world has ever 
seen. 

—An infidel of Chicago writes to the Investigator: 
—‘*T own five houses, and not one was burnt. So you 
perceive that my buildings were more favored than 
the churches, about seventy of which went up (d la 
Elijah), or down, by fire.’’ Rather an untoward fact 
this,for those whoare fond of interpreting all startling 
events on the theory of a divine judgment upon evil- 
doers. 


—It is astonishing how much human nature there 
is in men! We have among our exchanges a class of 
free papers par excellence, which berate the bigotry of 
orthodox Christians and whale certain of their sub- 
scribers for the same naughtiness, on alternate pages. 
One, an infidel journal, has come, after a long expe- 
rience, to doubt whether people really want ‘‘ to hear 
both sides of a question.’’ It, too, though purveying 
for the free and enlightened, is ever haunted with the 
boding cry of, ‘‘Stop my paper!” Itcan’t be said that, 
in this respect, our infidel friends are any worse than 
the rest of us, but are they much better? 


—The Independent thinks it of doubtful propriety 
to make belief in eternal punishment a test of fellow- 
ship, and says, with epigrammatic force: ‘It is not 
necessary to the salvation of any man that he should 
believe in the damnation of other people.’’ But our 
neighbor, the (Baptist) Examiner, sees a “difficulty,” 
and it is that ‘‘a rejection of [this dogma] almost nec- 
essarily draws after it a rejection of ‘the system of 
truths’ which makes up the sum of the gospel.’”’ But, 
who decides what system ‘ makes up the sum,” etc. ? 
Are not these “systems” all man-made? The Ex- 
amine7’s objection lies equally against all the other 
articles of hiscomprehensive system; and thus we are 
drawn to the monstrous conclusion that every part of 
a system (which system?) of theolegy should be 
made a “test of fellowship.”’ 


—A correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector 
from St. John’s, New Brunswick, rejoices that the 
moss-growh community in which he dwells is free 
from ’isms. We have often before heard this self-con- 
gratulation, but have seldom met the appropriate 
commentary in the text itself, as in this case. The 
writer goes on to mourn the existence in St. John's of 
a “dead formalism” which is causing ‘“‘ many souls to 


‘go down to death.” So it seems there are ’isms—and 


fatal ones—to which the happy exempts from the or- 
dinary kind are still subject. 


—Some months ago, the (Roman Catholic) Zablet, 
being sharply pressed in some newspaper controversy 
about ‘the Mortara case,’’ contented itself with an ad 
hominem allusion to Mr. Charles L. Brace, and the 
Children’s Aid Society. The charges then made, and 
similar ones, have since undergone a thorough investi- 
gation, resulting in an entire exculpation of the mana- 
gers of thtat most admirable institution. The same 
paper, now, for another purpose, returns to the as- 
sault, as though nothing whatever had taken place to 
change the situation. It declares: 

“ There are institutions in this city [meaning, of course, the 

Children’s Aid Scciety] supported by grants from the State, 
whose very purpose is anti-Catholic, and which make a busi- 
ness of kidnapping poor Catholic children, sometimes or- 
phans and sometimes not, concealing them in their houses, 
changing their names, and then sending them into a distant 
State, and binding them out to Protestant families.” 
Is not this pc rsistent reiteration of charges which have 
undergone all the refutation of which, in the nature of 
the case, they are capable, rather beneath a journal of 
the dignity and ability of the Tablct ? 
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THE GOSPEL FOR THE POOR. 


6¢ FAHE Night College for Christian Workers” on 

Forty-third street, between Madison Avenue 
and the Grand Central Depot, founded by Rev. Ste- 
phen H. Tyng, jr., is the result of wants deeply felt 


and experience slowly gained. Slowly, but surely, | 


the church is becoming conscious of the claims of 
that vast congregation outside her gates; while they, 
though fighting the lowest battle of savage life—the 


battle for food—lift up eyes hifngry with a higher | 


want, and souls dimly perceptive of their wretched 
condition. We do not say that the neglect has been 
an absolute one. Something has been done. But 
far too much of this has been left to the ebb and flow 


of merely impulsive benevolence, and the well-inten- | 


tioned but undisciplined efforts of enthusiasts. On 


the other hand, the paid missionaries to these people | 


have been to a considerable extent inefficient and 
unsuited to the work. Even had they been always 
zealous it would have been insufficient, for in this 
field zeal is: often an impertinence, unless to it is 
added knowledge. This Night College is for the 
practical instruction of voluntary and paid Christian 
workers of both sexes, and of all evangelical creeds. 
Among its lecturers are Rev. Drs. Tyng, Crosby, 
Ormiston, Buddington, Foss, Vincent, Muhlenberg, 
R. Newton (of Philadelphia); Revs. George J. Min- 
gins, Stephen H. Tyng, jr., B. B. Leacock; R. R. Me- 
Burney, Esq., H. F. Durant, of Boston, and others. 
The Rey. Mr. Mingins, the Superintendent of City 
Missions, gives a course of lectures founded on his 
large experience in many walks of active Christian 
labor, and with suggestions regarding the best meth- 
ods of house-to-house visitation, prison visits, 
street preaching, nursing the sick, ete. W. H. 
Thompson, M. D., gives the opening lecture of the 
session on Wednesday evening, January 10th, the 
subject is the “Scenery of Bible Lands, illustrative 
of Scripture.” , 

A scheme so practical, so catholic, so unselfish, de- 
serves the appreciation and encouragement of all, and 
we give it a very hearty “ God speed.” 

This Night College (which is only beginning its 
second session) is, we believe, either an offshoot from 
or a graft on an older Christian work of Mr. Tyng’s, 
known as “The House of the Evangelists.” Asa 


be open and above board im every act. The wife m 


often suffers from the husband’s reticence. He, usu- 
ally, has a more extended acquaintance, “and little, 
very little acts—which to his thought are quite insig- 
nificant—are concealed; such as transpire in the haste 
or spurt of the moment, aud which in his own heart he 
would quite as soon his wife should never know—noth- 
ing specially wrong—only fun, or temper. The mo- 
ment either is at all conscions that they have done or 
said that which they would prefer to hide from the 
other, they may be very sure that they fire taking at 
least one wrong step—planting one small seed, that like 
the tiny mustard may spring up in a short time, to the 
dimensions cf a vigorous tree—and the fruit, from such 
| small beginning, may be more deadly than the Upas 
| tree. Oh how many wives there are, this day, who 
carry in their hearts a bitter, constant pain—a sore 
that is eating out all the sweetness and joy of home 
life; which pain they were too proud to reveal when it 
was a little thing, and as the minute items are accumu- 
lating every day, to the pride is added the first emo- 
tions of doubt, and they go to the grave perhaps, with 
the distress untold, and with the beauty of their faith 
and irust forever tarnished or destroyed—loving—yet 
doubting—because their nearest and dearest, from 
mere carelessness, it may be, concealed many small 
things, which came to the wife at secondhand. Ah! that 
was the bittercst drop of all. The awakening in the 
next world will reveal many things which had better 
have becn first known in this. Lack of entire confidence 
betwecn husband and wife, is the canker-worm that 
has destroyed the domestic peace of thousands. The 
discovery that there has been a secret, naturally ex- 
cites suspicion and tends to weaken the affection on 
either side. Jealousy is a mean, miserable emotion, 
ircm which the trusty, loving and honest heart shrinks 
2s ficm disgrace; and, even when so unfortunate as to 





be assured of ample cause, it is usually with the great- | 


est reluctance that its presence is acknowledged. But 


it lies dermant in every heart—though with some it | 
shoots into vigorous growth on very slight occasions— | 
and every one plays a hazardous game, who thought- | 


lessly, from foolish reticence, or sport, ventures by the 
slightest act to rouse it from its slumbers. 


fiom a wish to avoid giving pain. In what does the 


union between husband and wife differ from any other | 
friendship, if they are not to share each other’s sorrows | 


_ and perplexities, as wellas to participate in each other’s 


theolegical school the latter has always presented | 


some unique features, which it cannot be unprofita- 
ble to bring again before the public consideration. 
First, it is really a Free College for young men justly 
entitled to claim that privilege; asking from such 
only three things as terms of admission—a conscious 
call to the ministry, an acceptance of the neglected 
classes as the sphere of future labor, and a good eom- 
mon school education. Secondly, it claims to be 


joys? Let the wife reveal all her troubles—all her fol- 
lics, even, to her husband—and if he is worthy of that 


| tain that they had no right to look for perfection in 


radically unsectarian, and its invitation is to men of , 


allsects and sections. And as we see among its sup- 
porters representative men of various creeds we have 
no reason to doubt this. Thirdly, practical Mission 
Work among the heathen of this city, is a part of its 
eurriculum. Walking the lazar houses and moral 
hospitals of some of our worst wards, the ministerial 
tyro will either learn how to handle his theological 


tools, or he will find out in time his unfitness for the | 


office. 

That the great mass of the working classes are 
utterly neglected and ignored by the Church is a fact 
too great for oblivion or dispute. How much Mr. 
Tyng’s projects will contribute to the solution of the 
problem can of course be decided only by time. But 
they are certainly steps in the required direction. 
Therefore we commend them to the sympathy and 
help of all who desire to leave the world better for 
their living in it. 





The Household. 


LOVE WITHOUT DISSIMULATION, 
AND FAITH UNFEIGNED. 


BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER. 


RUE happiness can never be fully realized in 

rarried life if the husband and wife begin by 
concealing little cares and anxieties—little plans and 
troubles—little mistakes and follies—any of the little 
things which, of necessity fill up the hours of each day. 
We do not mean that every time they meet, they 
should, as it were, come to the confessional, and feel 
bound to repeat all trivial things that transpire in the 
few hours of separation between their meals; but we do 
mean, that nothing, however small, should be said or 
done, by husband or wife, which they would shriuk 
from their companion’s knowing. 
care that you are doing nothing that would give offence 


—weaken confidence—or waken the first emotion of 


doubt, or jealousy. Let every act be so true and hon- 
est, that though it may not be deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to repeat, when together, yet it shall not in 
the least disturb you if it happens to be revealed; 
but on the contrary will increase your happiness to 
know that the smallest item of your life is shared by 


your other self. In business—in pleasure—in social life, 


In every act take | 


in cach other. 
master. 
On the other hand, if a man confides in his wife, her 


the world, or over books, all day—his mind occupied 
by many details; but she, at home, often alone, or with 
only an infant companion, will think over what he has 
told her, and see it in every possible light, and thus be 
prepared to judge. 
to ponder and refiect, which he needs, but in the rush 


| true union, when through pride, fear, or the con- 
| sciousness 6f wrong doing, one party conceals from, or 
attempts to deceive, the other, or hold back from any 
motive that which each have aright to share mutually. 
Of course we except professional men—lawyers, phy- 
sicians and clergymen—in so far as they withhold the 
affairs of others, committed to their care, professionally 
| —not a step farther. In all else, they who practice 
| concealment, even in business matters, lose half the 
| joy and blessedness that God designed marriage should 
| hestow, besides defrauding their partner of a just right, 
| and laying the foundation of mistrust and misery. 
Wretched indeed are they who, having taken a com- 
panion ‘for better or for worse,” find that, like a sieve, 
they are incapable of keeping that which is committed 
to their Jove and honor. But until all hope is vain, and 
| you have been compelled to relinquish the last vestige 
of confidence, have no concealments. The very fact of 
| one party having secrets, is very likely to engender 
| deceit and concealment on the other side; and a com- 
panion naturally open and true, may, by a sense of 
wrong and injustice, be transformed into a very un- 
lovely and deceitful character, saying in excuse, like 
Shylock, “the villainy you teach me I will execute; 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.”’ 
Every day brings to light examples where married 
, life is begun with every promise of harmony, but where 
the happiness of both parties has been utterly wrecked 
—the mischief begun by ‘ justone” trifling conceal- 
ment; this followed by another, and another, with 
shorter intervals, till, step by step, bickerings, heart- 
burnings and hatred fill the home where the light 
| and purity of love once held undisputed sway. 
After the novelty of marriage has worn off, conceal- 
| ment, and want of confidence on the part of the hus- 
, band is more frequently practiced from the foolish 
and mistaken idea that, by confiding truly in his wife, 
she will learn to exact it. So his pride takes the alarm, 
| lest, trusting to his other and often better self, he may 
| risk his boasted independence. 
The wife is often tempted to concealment, and alas! 








He isin | 
' 

| surely in their season than on our family-tree. 
| our own cats die, our neighbors’ turn to us, or some 


She has often the time and quiet | 





too. often to deceit and ‘falseboud, throvigh fear of her: 
husband’s anger, or worse, from dread of his ridicule. 
She may have erred in judgmewt, or dome some weak, 
foolish, but not wicked thing—ané# having learned too 
soon that his tones are not always sf the gentlest, feels, 
instead of guiding her to a clearer light, and higher life, 
he will probably sit in stern judgment on her mistake ; 
or, that which is the hardest for a loving heart to en- 
dure, will ridicule her weakness. Bather tham face 
either of these, she sins against her own: conscience, 
and conceals her fault, though with am uneasy con- 
science. But successful in this, the next step is easier 
and less repugnant, or if conscience lifts: a warning 
voice, she silences it by the plea that all the blame 
should rest with him, who, if he had beem gentle, low- 
ing and confiding, she would so joyfully have accepted 
for her guide and head. 

Is not this truth ? and if so, let us urge “Minnie” to 
heed the warning. ~ 


RECEIPTS. 


Mock VENIson.—Cut a nice piece of corned beet 
in thin slices, and soak three or four hours in tepid 
water, changing the water eften. Be sure and have 
plenty of water to seak it in. When sufficiently fresh- 
ened, drain, wipe dry, put on a hot gridiron, and broil 
quickly—turning often—only enough te be fully hot 
through. Make a gravy of drawn butter; add a little 
pepper; taste before addiug salt; add the yolk of an 
egg, boiled hard and chopped fine, and if agreeable a 
little boiled onion and pour over it; or simply butter, 
pepper, and a little salt—as for beefsteak. This is an 
excellent dish, when so situated as to have little oppor- 
tunity for fresh meat; but a fresh beefsteak thus sea- 
soned is better. 


Tomato Soup.—Take bones, or bits of meat left 
from any dish, and boil well to extract all nutriment;, 
then strain; orif you have none on hand, take a rich 
stock, put in cabbage, carrots, parsnips, or any ether 
vegetables you like; boil till well done, then add the 
tomatoes—a dozen fresh, or half a can of winter toma- 
toes; boil twenty minutes, then strain and serve hot. 


TO BOIL FRESH FisH.—Clean, wash thoroughly, 


| wipe dry, and then sew up in a cloth, kept solely for 
Do not keep your troubles in your own heart, even | 


fish, and plunge at once into boiling water that has 
been first salted sufficiently. Sew the cloth up on the 
Lack of the fish. When done take it out, cut the 
threads down the back of the fish, and cut the skin of 


| the fish so that in taking off the cloth, the skin will 
| will come off with it, leaving the fish white and whole. 
| Be careful not to break the fish, as it should come to the 
sacred title, he will assist her out of them, or by sym- | 
pathy help her to bear the trouble, or overcome and | 
abstain from the folly. Why should she fear (for it is | 
fear oftener than anything else, which tempts the wife | 
to conceal), if she has the least confidence in his love? | 
When their lives were united, both were equally cer- | 

66 
He is her other self, not her judge or | 


table in s00d condition. 
drawn butter. 


Eat with egg sauce or plain 





A TALE OF TWO KITTIES, 
BY CARL SPENCER, 


OO many cats” is no new ery with us. From 
the beginning it was so. ‘‘ Now this is the last 
eat,’’ says the head of the house, periodically; ‘I 


| want you all to understand that I'll have no mere of 
penetration and quick wit will often see difficulties | . 


| and their remedies, which would escape him. 


them.” 
Idle words! Catkins do not grow on willows more 


When 


wanderer slips into the vacant place, and so the course 
of nature goes on. 
There’s as much odds in cats as there is in deacons. 


| : é ‘ Yet the average cat is a good fellow, always ready to 
| and noise of business, cannot secure. There can be no _ answer your pat with a purr, which, I take it, indicates 


much natural kindness, seeing our race has never been 
tco kind to him. He finds fewsympathetic hearts, and 
that is why he goes howling about the world. His wail 
is that of all the unappreciated. I am glad the Chris- 
tian Union is forward to acknowledge this. And, ‘if 
I were a voice, a persuasive voice,” I would suggest to 
every cat in Gotham a mass-meeting and a serenade 
under your windows, dear Union! The Boston Jubilee 
would be nowhere after that. 

But what I was going to say is this, that the differ- 
ences among cats are very much like those among hu- 
man beings. There is a great deal in blood, and a great 
deal more in bringing-up. Our cats were a superior 
race at first, no doubt of it, and being always made 
much of, they steadily improved. Treat a cat like a 
reasonable being and he will act like one, at least he 
will be as likely to do so as anybody else. 

When the lamented Cooney died,—last of the hand- 
some race that had kinged and queened it over us,—we 
were left without a cat, for the first time in a dozen 
years. Putty came in now and then, but Putty could 
not satisfy, being nothing but a soft, white ball of fur, 
without any brains, full of a lazy good nature, and ca- 


|. pable only of ‘staying put” in any posture whatever. 
-For all I can tell, Putty melted away that spring, with 


the rest of the snowballs. 

Scme evil genius sent us Tribulation. She was a 
creature of somber hue and aspect dire, with glaring 
yellow eyes, and a perpetual howl. For a few weeks 
she haunted us like a nightmare; then her fevered 
ashes were cooling under the waters of the nearest 
“kill,” and we slept once more. _ : 

After that, we had nothing but a “stated supply ’’ in 
the shape of a neighbor’s Nimrod, who kindly came in 
to take his meals with us (some five a day!), and re- 
hearsed war-songs under our windows o’ nights. 

It was Funny’s opportunity. She knew it, and came 
like a princess to her own. Funny was no common 
waif, but a beautiful beggar-maid, dressed in finest 
furs of rich maltese, with ermine trimmings, such as 
our pets had always worn. Who so fit as she for the 
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succession? She quietly assumed it, and soon her 
pretty manners won all hearts. As to her name, if you 
‘had seen her you would have said that it must be 
Funny, for she was just the jolliest little puss that ever 
trotted on four white feet. Such a darling short face, 
such a dumpling of a form, and such a brief perfection 
of a tail! None of the dangling things that are always 
getting caught in doors and under feet, but a tail that 
left off as large as it began, and whose luxuriant furri- 
ness was a warmth to the eyes. And then her happy 
temper, her pretty shyness, and her coaxing ways! No 
wonder Funny became a great pet with us. She spent 
the winter in the family sitting-room, and we found 
her very entertaining. Time would fail me to tell of 
all her dainty tricks,—her demure days, her frolics at 
nightfall, and her evening meditations, always in a 
certain spot on the porch. Friends left no wish un- 
gratified, but teasing nature still led Funny a wild- 
goose-chase, as she does the rest of us. Our kitty 
longed and longed, oh! more than words can tell, to 
catch her tail, that flattering tail, which hope always 
told her she was just about to grasp. She would sit for 
minutes watching it, with sidelong gaze, and you could 
see the triumph growing in her eyes. Now she is sure 
of it! She springs, and away it whisks, while Funny 

~stares in sad amazement. ‘ Next time’ consoles her 
though, just as it does you and me. 

But there came a time when Funny forgot her antics, 
Jorg ot even that impossible tail, so great a joy had come 
to her. When days were growing bright and long, 
Funny stayed fast at home, cuddling two little kittens. 
€he was very pretty in her matronly delight. She 
crconed to them all day long, and her looks asked 
everybody who came near, if, really now, there ever 
were such children as hers. Three weeks passed in 
perfect happiness; then Funny was caught away in a 
whirlwind. I mean that she rushed into the house one 
day, flew around the room and out again, and we never 
saw her more. She must have died in a fit, said the 
wise people. I thought she died of satisfaction, which 
was not meant for mortals. ‘‘ And since, I never dare 
to be’’ as happy as I can. 

The two orphans left to our-care of course were 
completely spoiled. How else could we make upa 
mother’s loss? They grew up devoted to one another, 
with a love passing that of unbereaved kittens, Espe- 
cially did the bigger and stronger one cherish his 
dainty little sister, and if she was out of sight a while, 
he would go wild with grief. The little sister was, and 
is, a witching creature. We called her Querly, from 
her beautiful plumy tail, which’ she always carries 
curled up over her back, squirrel-fashion. 








She is a | 


beauty, from her white-tipped ears down to her frisky | 


white feet, and she knows her privileges. Funny took 
double pride in this kitten. She spent two-thirds of 
her time in making its toilet, and always held it upper- 
most when anyone came to see them. 

Now, you may not like cats, but if you come to our 
nouse, Querly will be all in a flutter of pleasure at see- 
ing you; and when she jumps into your lap, with the 
bits of feet working up and down, and the endless little 
sing-song going, and the pretty, dark eyes (they never 
will be a mouser’s eyes) looking up so confidingly to 


yours,—why, you may be the Cardiff giant himself, but | 


you will feel something giving way. 

Well, that is beauty’s triumph. It takes more time 
to find out little brother Jonathan, and he is not hand- 
some, but if you care for character (as I hope you do), 
heis worth studying. He is very plainly dressed, all 
in a fine mouse-color, from top to toe. He has the 
merest wisp of a tail (don’t speak of it; he is sensitive), 
but it is made up in his ears, which seem to have been 
intended for a rabbit. They stand up like watch- 
towers, above a very grave face, and add greatly to his 
dignity, though I fear not to his pleasure, for, like all 
the over-gifted, he is over-seusitive. The shutting ofa 
decor smites the poor ears like thunder, and I’m sorry 
te say he hates church-bells like—anything but the 
good Jonathan he is. ‘“‘Why Jonathan?” After the 
saint of that name, to be sure, who 


“Carries a serious face, 
Quite worthy a martyr’s possessing ;" 
and we know it was thinking and guessing that 
made the little brown face so long, for until lately 
Jonny had no trials. And this brings us to the little 
story: 

There came a moving day to the home of these 01d 
kittens, and the foundations were broken up. They 
wandered about, stepping timidly on the carpetless 
floors, and forlornly wondering what had happened. 
Last of all they moved also. They rode to their new 
hcme in avery close carriage; if I were on the witness- 
stand, I should call ita bag. Once there, they joyfully 


recognized the dining-room carpet, and rolled thereon | 
till they had grown quite familiar with walls and ceil- j 


ing. All next day, they hardly ventured out, but on 
the second morning Querly ran away, and we feared 
she had gone too far, and did not know the way back. 
Jonny missed her, and went mad, after his usual 
fashion. Up stairs and down stairs wandered the 
tragic mews, piteously asking for the lost Querly. At 
last, worn out with grief, he fell asleep. He woke in 
the afternoon calm, but heart-broken. He gota deal 
of petting and pitying, and enjoyed it in a passive way. 
The hours wore on. Jonny sat by the window, looking 
out with a pensive expression; he had the air of being 
in mourning. I watched the shadow deepen on the 
little, wise face.- “Querly is gone,” he thought; 
“ Querly is lost, or she would come back to her Jonny.” 
“‘How happy the poor kit would be,” I said, “if she 
should come back to-night.” 








Sure enough, at dark we heard a little cry at the 
back door, and when it was opened, in trotted Querly, 
as bright as ever, purring and waving the quirky tail 
in high glee. How glad we all were to see the little 
minx, and whata noisy welcome she had! But soon 
we bethought ourselves of the afflicted brother. And 
what did Jonny say? Nota word, but walked about 
the prodigal, sniffing suspiciously at her, then with a 
prolonged ‘“‘p-a-h”’ of disgust, retired to the darkest 
corner of the room, where he acted the part of sulky 
elder brother to perfection. We all went and entreat- 
ed him, Querly among the rest, but were utterly re- 
pulsed. At first, we could hardly believe our eyes. 
Had Jonny’s troubles turned his brain? But soon we 
saw how it was. Jonny, with all his goodness, was not 
one to be trified with, and he felt that he had been 
sorely wrcnged. He had grieved sincerely for Querly, 
doubtless would still have grieved, but he had given 
her up, and perhaps had begun to taste the dangerous 
sweetness of being an only one. He had buried her 
with all the honors, and now to have her come back 
well and hearty, and such a fuss made over her! It 
wastoo much. Every line of the rigid wee figure said, 
“JT do well to be angry.”’ 

That night Querly left the little bed that had always 
been so peaceful, and found her way to the door of the 
elder’s room, where she declared in piteous tones that 
Jonny was making her life a burden; she couldn’t 
bear it, and she wouldn’t! and might she not come in, 
or must she perish? this last with such a dying fall, 
that it brought one to the rescue. The door closed 
upon triumphant Querly, and Jonny was left outside, 
nursing his wrath. 

He kept it very warm. Indeed, we thought he over- 
did the matter, as days went on, and he still pretended 
he couldn’t bear the sight of Querly. She was good- 
nature itself, and never ceased persuading him, but 
when his resentment wore away, he didn’t know how 
to drop it. He used to play with the detested Querly 
around the corner of the house, long before he would 
own her in our presence. He forgave her at last, but 
never forgot; and I have often seen him sit lookiag 
gravely down at her, as she frisked about his feet, with 
a face that plainly said, ‘“ Feelings are serious things, 
Querly, feelings are serious things.”’ 

Poor little fellow! I think he will never quite trust 
anything again. He seems as fond of Querly as ever, 
but he has developed a strange jealousy of our atten- 
tions. If we pet Querly, aud do not speak to him, he 
will go and sit in the corner with a very grieved look, 
till a kind word makes him all right. 

What a queer little cat-brain it is! 
sometimes think our Jonny is almost human. 





NANNYWS CHRISTMAS. 
BY LIZZIE CHESTER ATWOOD. 
gt gre had just settled herself in a comfortable 


chair before the grate, curled her feet under her 
and opened the new book to‘which she had been look- 
ing forward all day, when there came a faint little ring 
at the door bell. 

*“ Botheration!"’ said she. 
Snow, I shan’t go a step.” 

Now Nanny knew very well that there was no one 
else in the house. Her mother had gone out to purchase 
gifts for the children’s stockings, and, asshe shrewdly 
suspected, a set of mink furs for her. 
taken her half holiday, and the boys and Nellie were 
at school. Nanny had been working hard all day 
making dainties for a little charade party which was 
to crown the Christmas day, and after she had sur- 
veyed complacently the work of her hands, the dusky 
chocolate loaf, snowy kisses and daintily browned 
meringues and macaroons, she had bathed her heated 
face, donned a ruffled apron and composed herself for a 
pleasant, quiet afternoon. 

It was rather provoking. She settled herself more 
firmly in her chair and opened her book again, when 
the ring was repeated. There was no help for it. Who- 
ever it was, he, she or it was as determined to force an 
eutrance as Nanny was to deny one, so she tossed her 
book on the table and went to the door. There was no 
one within Nanny’s range of vision when she opened 
the door, and she was about to close it again, congratu- 
lating herself that ske had been spared the infliction 
cf “ old Mother Snow,” although she had been victim- 
ized by some boy’s trick, when a wooly little head 
peered around a pillar, and a little faint voice said. 

** Please ma’m, it’s me.”’ 

“Me! Who is me, why don’t you go down in the 
area instead of ringing people’s door-bells?" 

*“ Cuz I’m skeered ob de kitching gals.” 

*“ What do you want, anyway ?”’ 

‘** T’se mos froze an mos starbed.” 

Now, however much Nanny might have liked her 
own comfort, real distress always touched her heart, 
and one glance at the shivering little object, scantily 
clothed for even summer weather, proved that she 
could easily be not only ‘“‘ mos’”’ but quite “‘ froze.’’ So 
she took hold of her hahd and drew her into the hall. 

‘“* There, sit down by the fire and warm your feet, and 
don’t stir one step until I bring you something to eat,” 
said she. 

The poor little creature was only too glad to obey, 
and sat staring with wide open «yes at the soft carpet 
and pretty hall chairs until Nanny came back with 
bread and butter and two large slices of cold meat, 
which she had appropriated from Bridget’s hash. 

‘** Now,” said she, as the last crumb vanished in the 
ravenous mouth, “ tell me what your name is,”’ 


“T know its old Mother 


So queer, we | 
| de alley an up tree flights of stairs, dats all." 











* What's the trouble that you can't keep warm and 
get enough to eat at home ?”’ 

“*My mammy dun took sick and de wood am all gone 
an dere arn’t no more vittles in de house."’ 

‘** Where’s your father ?” 

Mandy’s little black head drooped down on her chest 
and she didn’t answer. 

‘* Where’s you father,” asked Nanny again. “Is he 
dead ?”’ 

** Dun locked up, missy,’ whispered Mandy. 

Nanny wisely concluded that she had better not ask 
any more questions about Mandy’s father, and as she 
was really interested in the child and not disinclined 
for a walk, she quickly decided what to do. 

** Now Manda Fox,” said she, “‘ Lots of people have 
told me lots of fibs in my lifetime, and I intend to go 
home with you and see if you have told me the truth. 
If you have, my mother is directress of something or 
other and she’ll help you. If you haven't, never, never 
show me your face again.’”” And Nanny made great 
eyes at the little thing. . 

“‘Dun tole de truf, Missy, ebery bressed word. Mandy 
nebber tole but two lies in she’s life.”’ 

“ That’ s two too many,” said Nanny sententiously, 
as she took her turban and sacque from the rack, and 
opened the street door. 

They were a strange looking couple as they went 
down the avenue. Nanny in her warm cloak and 
pretty hat, with the blue bird on one side, and Mandy 
turning in her toes and stumbling along at her side, 
her rags fluttering and her little woolly head only half 
covered with a tattered sun-bonnet. 

On and on they went. Nanny’s book entirely for- 
gotten in the new excitement. People turned to look 
at them as they passed. Nanny’s friends smiling as 
they bowed, and wondering what new freak it was. 
On and on, past the beautiful stores, in whose plate- 
glass windows French dolls simpered and showed their 
flounces, Chinese mandarins bobbed their heads, and 
great waxen babies, with dimpled limbs and tinted 
cheeks, lay in cradles fit for a baby prince. Past the 
confectionery stores, where Mandy seemed inclined to 
linger and gaze with the covetous eyes of childhood 
at the tempting sweeties. Onand on past the markets 
even, down to the lower part of the city, still Nanny 


| went on and Mandy never said stop. 


At length Nanny’s patience and strength nearly 
forsook her, and she exclaimed, 

‘* Mandy Fox, is there no end to this journey ? 
as if I were walking in a dream.” . 

** We’se mos dar, Missy, jes roun de corner and down 


I feel 


*“* That’s encouraging,”’ sighed Nanny. 

So around the corner they went, and down the alley, 
and up three flights of stairs, in one of those terrible 
tenement houses, where bold, bad women look out of 
almost every window, and groups of children, black 


| and white, quarrel on every landing. 


| 


Bridget had | 
| dreadful,”’ she cried. 


Nanny had always thought she was very brave, but 
her heart was in her mouth, and she was very glad 
when Mandy opened a door on the third landing. 

What she saw when the door was open Nanny will 
never forget. Down in one corner of the desolate room, 
covered only by a tattered quilt, and lying on a heap 
of straw, was Mandy’s mother, coughing her life away. 
There was no fire in the rusty stove. There was no food 
in the closet. It was all true, what Mandy had said. 

“Nanny’s heart melted entirely. ‘Oh, this is too 
** How long has it been so ?”’ 

The woman's instinct told her that Mandy had 
brought her a friend, and with all the volubility of her 
race, interrupted only by sharp fits of coughing, she 
poured forth her story to Nanny’s listening ears. 

It was the old, old story, though never too old, thank 
God, to find some ready ear and kindly heart. 

She told her how she had come from Baltimore to 
work in a laundry, and had met and married her hus- 
band, how very happy they were until Mandy was two 
years old, then how the tempter came and Adolphus 
began to drink and waste time in saloons, how they had 
to leave their little home and be driven around from 
one bad place to another still worse, pawning and sell- 
ing everything they possessed, till at last ‘“ "Dolphus” 
was locked in prison for stealing, and they were here to 
freeze or starve. She didn’t much care which, she said, 
she was clean discouraged. 

Nanny’s hand went involuntarily into her pocket 
during the story, although it was hardly necessary, for 
she knew to a penny what her little purse contained. 


| Just one dollar and thirty-five cents, and she and Bob 
| were going to club together and go down street that 


very evening to buy something for mother. 
‘**T can’t help it,’ she sighed. *‘* Mother would go 


| without Christmas gifts forever rather than this poor 








woman should suffer.”’ 

** Mandy,” said she ‘aloud, ** Do you stay here with 
your mother and I will get a boy to go for some 
wood.” 

“*Taint fit fur yees to speaks to dem, Missy, dey’s a 
bad lot,’”’ remonstrated the woman feebly. 

“I’m not afraid.”” Yet Nanny trembled a little 
when she opened the door and found herself in the 
midst of a curious group. 

“Boy,” said Nanny, singling out the largest and 
most dilapidated specimen, ‘‘ Will you go get me some 
wood ?”’ 

The young gentleman addressed laid his finger on the 
side of his nose, winked his eye and answered, 

“ Too thin.” 

* Will you ?”’ asked Nanny, turning to another. 

* Thank you mum.” No. Two replied, bowing with 
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mock elegance, “I wa’n’t brung up for to wait on 
niggers.” 

Nanny opened her purse deliberately and counted 
out into her hand ten bright pennies. Then she held 
them out and said, 

“The boy that will run to the wharf and bring me 
some chips shall have this.’’ 

There was a general stampede then, and Nanny saw 
that she might get into trouble, so she called after 
them. 

‘* The one that gets back first shall have it.”’ 

It seemed hardly five minutes before Nanny had a 
huge fire crackling and blazing in the rusty stove. Then 
she left Mandy to watchit and ran to the nearest 
grocery for tea, sugar and butter, and to the baker’s 
for bread and cookies. 

There was very little left in her purse toward her 
moiher’s Christmas present after she had made the 
pocr woman’s tea and had started on her long walk 
home, and it was a very tired little girl that sat down 
at the pleasant tea-table and answered the many 
wonderirg questions about her afternoon’s wander- 
ings. 

Nanny followed her mother to her room after tea, 
and putting her arm around her neck, said: 

‘“* Mamma, dear, don't go out to-night. 

‘““Why do you think I am going, Nanny?” 

“Because I heard father whispering to you in the 
library, and, mamma, I think I know what it’s for.” 

‘What is it, girlie?’’ 

“Tsn’t it for furs for me, mamma? 
want them.”’ 

“Nanny! what do you mean? 
erazy for mink furs.” 

**Q, mother dear,’’ and Nanny’s voice trembled, “I 
have seen such trouble to-day, that I feel as if I would 
go without furs for ever if I could only help those poor 
people. Just think, mamma, that poor, sick woman, 
with no fire, and nothing but an old rag to cover her. 


If it is I don’t 


I thought you were 





Don’t you think papa would give me the money in- | 


stead, to help them ?”’ 

“Nanny, I am afraid you have not thought seriously 
about this. I don’t want you to do such a thing on the 
impulse of the moment. You are almost sixteen, and 
have nothing but squirrel furs. All of your friends 
have handsome sets, and you will feel very much out 
of place. And another thing, Nanny, if papa should 
give you the money, you would have to go without 
furs, not one winter only, but just as many as a new 
eet would last. Think it all over, dearie. 
cide right away.” 

“T can’t think any differently, mother dear,” said 
Nanny decidedly. 

“Well, I will talk to your father, but you must not 
be disappointed if he refuses, for he is very proud of 
his daughter, and wants to have her dressed as nicely 
as her companions. Now, Nanny, take the Christmas 
stockings and run up to the nursery and help the chil- 
dren put them up. 

There was a grand carnival in the nursery. Madge 
and Nellie had dressed Pudding, the staid old cat, in 
their large doll’s nightgowrrand cap, and the boys were 
joining in thefun. Nanny’s entrance with the stockings 
only increased the uproar. It was not until after the 
labels had been fastened on and the stockings pinned 
to the line before the fire-place that Bob found an op- 
portunity to ask Nanny what she had done with the 
money she had promised for mother’s present. Of 
course he had one or two boyish sniffs and sneers at 


throwing away money on a drunken darkey’s family, | 


and poor Nanny went to bed feeling that she had very 
little encouragement. 


| and be of great interest and value to all who bear the 


| alarm, whether caused by friends or foes. 
Don’t de- 


| of Jesus Christ which was widely spread at the present 
| day, both in this countr 
| wasto the effect that Christianity had seen its best 


| its modern opponents. The existence of this opinion, 


There was no sleep for Nanny after five o’clock the | 
next morning, for it was one of the rules of the nur- | 


sery that no one was to open his stocking until all were 
ready, and when Madge and Nellie were awake no one 
found any pleasure in sleep. 

Nanny’s turn came first, and she drew out of the top 
of her stocking a little blue velvet case, holding the 
dearest little gold thimble. 

“That’s from grandmoder,”’ shouted Nellie. 

Next came Bob’s presents. A carved paper cutter 


| could be of greater value to the Church universal than 


and a bottle of choice perfumery, and down in the bot- | 


tom of the stocking, in a big yellow envelope which 
Nanny’s trembling hands could hardly open, was a 
fifty-dollar bill. 

Nanny could hardly believe it. *‘O, papa, mamma!"’ 
she cried, “how can I ever thank you?” 


| shall wait with great interest for its appearance in 


| young men of London was a measure for exerting 


“By spending it juiciously, Nanny, and just a3 you | 


think it will do the most good.”’ 

Just after breakfast, mamma and Nanny started 
forth. First they bought a load of wood, then a table 
and a second-hand rocking-chair and footstool, then a 
piece of rag carpet, 2 bedstead and a few dishes, a pair 
of blankets and two comfortable bed-quilts. 
things they had carried to a room on the first floor of a 


All these | 
' invitations will from time to time be sent toany young 


house Nanny’s father owned and in which one of bis | 
colored porters lived, and before Nanny dressed for | 


her charade party that night, she had the satisfaction 


of seeing Mandy’s mother lying in the clean bed in the | 


bright warm room, the tea-kettle singing over a good 
fire, and Mandy herself warmly clothed, her face fairly 
shining with happiness, eating her supper—and a genu- 
ine Christmas supper it was, I assure you—off of the 
new table. 

And years afterward, when Mandy's mother had 
long been lying at rest, and Nanny had a nursery of 
her own, full of happy children, over which a nice 
colored woman named Mandy presided, you may be 
very sure that this Christmas Day was never forgotten 
by one and never regretted by the other. 


! jdea of the extent and power of the great Athristic 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
A VOICE FROM ENGLAND. 


T is one of the signs of the times that the neces- 
sity of enlarged knowledge and sympathy among 
Christiars is more end more felt from year to year. 
We give en expression of it from one of the leading 
writers and thinkers of the Chureh of England, Canon 
Liddon: 

“He wished to say that by Christianity he did not 
mean merely the Church. ob England. This question 
was a broader and a deeper one even than that of the 
future of the Church of England. It touched those 
ancient communions—the Greek or Eastern Church 
and the Church of Rome; it touched all the bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters, who, agreeing with the Church 
in such central truths as the true Godhead and atoning 
work of Christ our Lord, disagreed as to the nature and 
effects of the Sacraments and the organization and 
government of the kingdom of Christians. The ques- 
tion raised was not between Christians and Christians, 
but between Christians and non-Christians; and the 
day might come—it might not be so far distant as re- 
cent events would seem to hint—when all who owned 
the blessed name of Christ would close their ranks and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, that they might meet the 
oo of forces which were, in truth, the opponents of 
us all, 

‘ LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN IN LONDON. 

Courses of lectures have been delivered in Boston 
and New York, and other cities, designed to oppose 
the Atheistic tendencies of the age, and the incursions 
of free religion, (which is but another name for infi- 
delity), and more are advertised. In the same general 
line of movement is a course of lectures to young men 
engaged in business in London. The course was opened 
by Canon Gregory, and continued by Canon Liddon. 
The lectures were delivered in St. Paul’s. The congre- 
gation at Canon Liddon’s first lecture, consisting of 
men only, filled the large space under the dome, and 
extended far down the nave into the aisles. The gen- 
eral subject of the whole course of lectures was stated 
to be Social Science from a Christian Standpoint. 

The lectures of Canon Liddon will take a wide range, 


Christian name. His subject was “Is Christianity as a 
World-power on the Decline?’’ In England and on the 
Continent the progress of pantheism, atheism and sci- 
entific infidelity has caused great alarm, and false pro- 
phetic interpretation has portended, as in Lange’s 
Commentary, a universal apostasy to atheism. It was 
the purpose of Canon Liddon to meet this feeling of 
He thus 
states the view which he opposes: 

“ There was one opinion with regard to the religion 


and on the Continent. It 


days, and was now losing its hold upon the world. This 
opinion, naturally, was eagerly repeated by the ene- 
mies of Christianity, whether avowed or disguised. 
One of the best-known advocates of this opinion, who 
returned to it again and again and in various forms, 
was the late Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, 
and it was unnecessary torefer more explicitly to some 
coarser, if more popular, echoes of his mind. That 
which was thus urged from the side of skepticism or 
advanced and formalized unbelief was timidly admit- 
ted, at least sometimes, to have considerable truth in 
it, on the part of Christians. There was at times a de- 
pressed and ultra-apologetic tone about the modern 
advocacy of Christianity which betrayed the impres- 
sion made on the Christian mind by the bold and reiter- 
ated assertion that the worshipers of Christ were los- 
ing ground in the world, or were on the point of losing 
it on a large scale, and this depression meant what, in 
the case of an army in the field, would be called de- 
moralization; it meant that Christians were losing 
heart, if notin the cause of Christianity as a whole, 
yetas tothe possibility of holding their own against 


whatever its intrinsic merits might be, was a fact hos- 
tile to the cause of Christianity.” 

His plan was to state the grounds on which it was 
alleged that Christianity was, on the whole, on the de- 
cline asa world-power, and to show by a general review 
of history, and of the present state of the world, that 
the allegation was false. 

It is from the first of Cancn Liddon’s lectures that 
his stirring appeal to all Christians, to close their ranks 
and stand shoulder to shoulder, was taken. Nothing 


athorough, conclusive execution of his plan, and we 


print. 
SQCIAL RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 
In connection with this course of lectures to the 


social infiuence on them, which may give a profitable 
hint to the clergy of our cities. We quote from the 
Guardian a statement of the plan: 


“The Dean and Chapter, with the intention of pro- 
moting social intercourse between the cathedral clergy 
and those who attend these lectures, propose to open 
the Chapter-house for soirées during the winter, and 


men engaged in business in the City who will enter 
their names in a book Jying in the hall of the Chapter- 
house, St. Paul’s Churchyard, between the hours of 8 
A.M. avd8 P.M. As the accommodation in the Chap- 
ter-house is limited, it will be necessary to invite on 
each evening only a certain number of those who may 
inscribe their names, but the Dean and Chapter will be 
anxious to continue their invitations, so far as their en- 
gagements may permit, if they find that this proposal 
is welcomed by those for whom it is intended. 
STATISTICS OF ATHEISM. 


The statistics of the various religious bodies are care- 
fully taken. But of Atheism, one of the most power- 
ful elements of the coming future, no accurate statis- 
tics have ever been taken. Butin order fully to com- 
prehend the conflict before us, we need an accurate 








movement of the age. Butte obtain the needed sta- 
tistics is a matter of no small difficulty. We know that 
the followers of Comte are avowed Atheists, but we 
know not exactly how many of them there are. Those 
who ignore God, as out of the range of possible knowl- 
edge and as acting only in law, are many, but how 
many wecannot say. We know that the leading founder 
of the International wasan Atheist, and that Atheistic 
lectures are delivered in England under the auspices of 
that association, and probably extensively in other 
lands, but we know not the number in that association, 
or the opinions of all the members. . One thing, how- 
ever, is clear, that the Atheistic element has very great 
power in Christendom and is preparing for a conflict 
more fearful than most Christians anticipate. 

It is also a striking fact that the Buddhists, though 
they do not cotperate with the Atheists of Christen- 
dom, are in fact Atheists. Max Miiller and others re- 
gard them as absolutely so; others regard them as ex- 
cluding God from the possible objects of knowledge, 
and regarding only law, after the manner of Herbert, 
Spencer, whilst they neither affirm or deny his being. 
Practically, they may, therefore, be counted on the 
side of Atheism. 

ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Dr. Henry Edward Manning, Roman Catholic Aroh- 
bishop of Westminster, successor of Cardinal Wiseman, 
like Canon Liddon, is delivering a course of lectures. 
His subject is, ‘‘ The Evils of the Day.” In it he con- 
siders some of the facts adverted to by Canon Liddon, 
but takes a different view of their cause and issues. 
He follows the lead of the Pope’s Syllabus, and en- 
-deavors to show that there has been since the Proates- 
tant Reformation an increasing revolt of the intellect, 
the will, and society from God, and that the evils are 
to culminate in a personal Antichrist and a great Athe- 
istic apostasy. Rome alone following the lead of the 
Pope’s syllabus is to remain faithful, and to become 
victorious through Christ. Hence he exhorts all Prot- 
estants to escape into the only true ark of safety. It is 
much to be lamented that many Protestant expositors 
in England and on the Continent, as well as Lange and 
his fellow-laborers in this country give the same dis- 
couraging interpretation as it respects a general Athe- 
istic apostasy. . 

ROME. - 

The Archbishop of Westminster says, in his recent 
course of sermons on the evils of the times, ‘‘ Rome 
has spoken, and the case is decided.’’ This is true in one 
sense, but not as the Archbishop understood it. It 
pleased the Pope, in his Syllabus, not only to speak 
against Atheism and infidelity, in which all Protestant 
Christians agree with him, but also against civil and 
religious liberty. It pleased him also to claim [afalli- 
bility, and to use moral seduction to induce a general 
council to proclaim it for him, thereby indorsing all 
the evil action of the Popes in past ages, and all their 
unrighteous claims of power over all civil govern- 
ments, asinstruments to defend orthodoxy and punish 
heresy. 

These utterances were the reason why when the 
Italian people took possession of Rome and overthrew 
the temporal power of the Pope, no civil government 
protested against the act; not even those most decid- 
edly Catholic. The Pope had spoken and the case was 
settled. 

THE OLD CATHOLICS. 

The same utterance gave birth to the body of Old 
Catholics, under the lead of Hyacinthe and Dillinger, 
who hold to Romanism as it was before the Council, 
but who, from the necessity of the case, strike at the 
very roots of the Papal power. Father Hyacinthe re- 
pudiates all the Papal power gained by the forged de- 
cretals. Take this away, and what is left? The exist- 
ing bishops’ oaths binding the bishops to the Pope, is 
simply a feudal oath, and has no basis in the early 
ages. Itis the creation of feudalism. Repudiate the 
Papal corporation thus formed and organized, and the 
real Christians in the Church of Rome will soon show 
their sympathy with other Christians. This is what 
Hyacinthe and DuUllinger are, in fact, doing, as set 
forth bythe former. He says: 


“The struggle, so inconclusive and so long protracted 
from age to age between the Catholic principle and 
the infallibilist principle is drawing fear its close. 
. . . The 18th of July, 1870! Calamitous and yet aus- 

icious era!—for it marks the enfranchisement of the 

aith of the Church, too long held captive and op- 
ressed under the personal teachings of the Popes. Up 
o that date the positions of the two parties were not 
clearly defined. Alike restrained by the fear of con- 
sequences, the Ultramontanes shrank from going to 
the extreme of their pretensions, the Gallicans from 
going to the extreme of their resistance. But now 
compromises are become impossible; all makeshift ex- 
edients and disguises of the question are at an end. 
We are forced to choose between the Pope’s faith and 
the Church’s faith. Very well! My choice is made, 
and I must be allowed to say, with one of the greatest 
Catholic scholars of Germany: ‘If the Pope and the 
whcele hierarchy turn heretics, the Church is not where 
the Pope and the bishops are; it remains where the 
faith is.’ ”’ 

The extension and power of the Old Catholic move- 
ment is one of the signs of the times. To givesome idea 
of its spirit consider the declaration of faith of an im- 
portant congregation at Ried in Upper Austria: 

‘“‘ We believe in the Christian, Catholic doctrine, as it 
existed up to 1870. We protest against the dogmatic 
decrees of the Vatican Council, because they violate 
our consciences, because they contradict Holy <P 
ture and tradition, because Papal Infallibility is dis- 
proved by the very doctrinal errors of Popes, and is 
contrary to common sense, We protest against these 
decrees loudly and‘ publicly. because freedom and 
healthy development within and without the Church 
can never more exist side 5 aap with them, and bs- 
cause our civil liberty and the culture of the age are 
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attacked and called in question. We declare, further, 
that the threats of our priests, and. the confirmation 
thereof by the Guihetey of Sinn eabrnneoneier 0 
ban, and shall be as really excommunicated, 
are null and yoid, for we are only using our right to 
bear witness to our faith, and to raise yg ker ; we 
have introduced no novelty, and need, ‘ore, no 
justification.” 

This is truly a remarkable kind of Catholic declara- 
tion, appealing to Holy Scripture, conscience, and com- 
mon sense, against the Pope and his servile council, in 
behalf of civil liberty, and the culture of the age. 

REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 

From the Congregationalist we take the following 
statement. It does not appear that any change has 
taken place in Mr. Beecher, and if so, his censure and 
exclusion by that body were without just cause. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘The Essex North Associa- 
tion at their meeting in Haverhill, Dec. 19, voted 
unanimously to rescind the resolutions which were 

assed several years ago (in 1863) in relation to Rev. 

harles Beecher, at that time pastor of the church in 
Georgetown. It wasstated by those conversant with 
all the circumstances of the case that the causes now 
no longer operate, which at that time aggravated the 
difference of opinions and feelings occasioned by Mr. 
Beecher's thealo, cal views and ministerial conduct. 
In now ee are r. Beecher to the rights and privil- 
eges of members 
such an expression of Christian regard and confidence 
was a simple act of justice tu Mr. Beecher in view of 
the Christian spirit and exemplary conduct shown by 
him under trials peculiarly hard be borne. Under 
these changed circumstances, the present action of the 
Association has the hearty approval of those members 
who then differed most widely from Mr. Beecher in 
their views of truth and duty.” 

DEATH OF BISHOP PATESON. 

A meeting was called at London to consider the Poly- 
nesian slave trade, with especial reference to the death 
of Bishop Pateson. It appeared that at least 90 per 
cent. of the so-called Polynesian emigrants were regu- 
larly kidnapped from the South Sea Islands by Eng- 
lish vessels. Some of the traders painted their vessels 
white like the missionary schooner, in which the 
Bishop visited the islands, and sent a sailor on shore, 
dressed as a missionary, to tell the natives that she was 
the Bishop’s schooner, and that he was on board, but 
ill, and they must come off and see him. More than 
one cargo of natives was kidnapped in this atrocious 
manner, The Bishop was murdered by some of the 
natives for some unknown reason, and also Rev. Mr. 
Aitkin, his chaplain. He was about forty-four years 
of age. The Methodist says of him: 

“He was unmarried, and has devoted a large portion 
of hig life and fortune to missiondry work, in pursuit of 
which he went out to New Zealand ten years ago, tak- 
ing with hima fine steam-yacht, purchased at his own 
expense, and which he used in going from island t9 
island in furtherance of his work. He took out with 
him a printing-press and type, and printed the Bible 
and other books in the native tongues; and has estab- 
lished native schools and churches in New Zealand and 
adjacent islands, —— displaying such benevolence 
and consideration for the people among whom he dwelt 
as to render him exoeedingly popular and beloved.”’ 

NOTES. 

—Reyv. Osman C. Boker, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at his home in Concord, N. H., 
aged 60 years. After studying in Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, and the Wesleyan University, he became a 
professor in Newburg Seminary, Vt., and afterward 
principal. He was then called, first to a professorship 
then to the Presidency of the Methodist Biblical Insti- 
tute in Concord, N. H., and was finally consecrated to 
the duties of the Bishopric, which he performed faith- 
fully till his final sickness. He was highly esteemed as 
a scholar, minister, preacher, theologian, and bishop 
throughout the church. Heis the fourth of the Method- 
ist bishops of this country removed by death within a 
comparatively brief period. 

—The death of Sydney E. Morse, founder of the 
Boston Recorder, and of the New York Observer, has 
been extensively noticed, and deserved tributes paid to 
his various eminent attainments as as *holar, a writer, 
andaman. As bearing on the question of his claims 
to be the originator of the religious newspaper in this 
country, the writer of this notice would say, that before 
the beginning of the Boston Recorder, he heard him in 
the study of Dr. Lyman Beecher, then at Litch- 


field, unfold and discuss the principles and plans | 


which resulted in the founding of that paper. The 
plan was entirely his own, and was as fully developed 
at that time as it ever was. 

—The death of the Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, D. D., of 
Kentucky, an eminent preacher, pastor, professor, and 
divine of the Presbyterian Church, has also been ex- 
tensively noticed. He was a man of great courage, 
intellect, and leading influence, and made himself felt 
in the Presbyterian Church at the time of the great 
division. He lived to see it re-united, and to rejoice, 
we trust, in the re-union, before he went up to the still 
more united church cn high. May the re-united church 
enjoy perpetual peace, and ever grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

—The Chicago correspondent of the Congregation- 
, alist, announces that the Rev. F. L. Patton, of Brook- 

lyn, has been elected Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest, in the place 
of the Rev. Dr. Prentiss, who declined. Of him the 
’ Presbyterian says: 

“We believe him to have unusual fitness for the place 


to which he has been called. For the past two years 


Mr. Patton has been one of the editorial writers of the 
Presbyterian, and in many of the topics he 
has shown a thorough uaintance with the whole 
scheme of theology, and with the great errers now op- 
posing the truth as well. There are few of the young 
men of the Church so well prepared to be translated to 
the Professor’s cha‘r,"’ : 
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ip in the Association, it was felt that: 











The Week. 








a reading of the Governor's Message to the 

Stase Legislature occupied the first day of the 
sessson at Albany. Since then, Reform has been the 
leading business of the week. 


—The English and Aemrican arbitrators met at 
Geneva for the formal exchange of documents, and at 
once adjourned to prepare their several cases for the 
meeting next summer. 


—Mr. Schenck has resigned the directorship of 
the Emma Mine, in compliance with instructions from 
Washington. . 


—Our Spanish relations are still in a doubtful 
state, but the Navy Department has placed several ad- 
ditional ships in commission. 


—A riot occurred in Rochester on the 2d inst. The 
malitia fired, witheut orders, on the crowd, killing at 
least two, and wounding others. 


—The Congressional Investigating Committee is 
now in session here, and is devoting its attention to 
the Custom House. 


—James Fisk, Jr., was shot, in this city, on Satur- 
day, by his rival, Edward 8. Stokes. He died on Sun- 
day, and his murderer is now in custody. 








OVERNOR HOFFMAN has signalized the as- 

sembling of the present Legislature by sending in 
along, elaborate, and forcible message. When we con- 
sider the relations which the Governor so lately bore to 
the Tammany Ring, and the fact that the Legislature 
which he addresses is three-fourths and more on the 
Republican side in politics, we can form some idea of 
the difficulties which he must, mentally and morally, 
have encountered. We well remember that when Mr. 
Hoffman was first elected Mayor of this city, it was 
commonly remarked on the street that we then had an 
honest, although a Democratic Mayor; and perhaps 
we ought to consider more than we do, the extraordi- 
nary circumstances under which he apparently yielded 
to theinfluence of the governing party here. He has 
at all events resolutely vetoed special legislation in 
many instances, and we cannot but set down his pres- 
ent message, so far as it goes, on the credit side of his 
account. Ofcourse a new charter for New York city 
is chief among the Governor’s recommendations. He 
does not regard the present charter as wholly bad, and 
he differs in some particulars from the suggestions of 
the Committee of Seventy, as indeed, the Legislature 
will be likely to do of its own accord. In brief, the 
recommendations are that the Mayor shall have abso- 
lute power to appoint and remove all heads of Depart- 
ments, excepting the Chief of Police; that the Police 
Board shall consist of three persons, appointed re- 
spectively by the Mayor and the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas and the Supreme Court; that ac- 
counts shall be officially published in full; that mi- 
nority representation, “if any plan for it can be de- 
vised,’’ shall have a chance in the Board of Aldermen; 
that the public debt shall not be increased without the 
consent of the people, or that there be an absolgte 
veto power yested in the Governor; that officials 
shall have salaries, not fees, and that officers of the 
city government shall not in addition hold offices un- 
der the State or Nation. In regard to general State 
policy the message is rich in suggestions, of which per- 
haps the proposed prohibition of town bonds in aid of 
railroads; the investigation of all casés of confinement 
for alleged lunacy; the amendment of the eight-hour 
law, so that State workmen shall receive a full day’s pay 
for eight hours’ work, and the substitution of a commis- 
sion of thirty-two citizens, chosen equally from the 
two great parties, to revise the Constitution, are per- 
haps the most important. 


The Senate Investigating Committee, with Mr.Buck- 
ingham of Connecticut as chairman, has held several ses- 
sions in this city, and has examined several witnesses. 
Mr. Greeley was the first witness called; his testimony 
so far asit showed anything, going to prove the use of 
the Custom House as a political machine. The inves- 
tigation has, however, been directed more especially to 
the General Order business, and after reading a good 
part of the voluminous evidence as reported in three 
different journals, namely, the Tribune, Times and 
World, we are of the opinjon that unless coming wit- 
nesses can prove to the contrary, a pretty strong case 
is made out against the Custom House officials. It is 
necessary, perhaps to explain, considering the large 
proportion of our readers who know nothing of Cus- 
tom Houses, that for the dispatch of business, a system 
was arranged some fifteen years ago, whereby steamers 
could, under a Gencral Order, discharge their cargoes 
into neighboring warehouses owned by the Companies, 
but under the care of Government officers. This sys- 
tem was convenient for merchants, and much indigna- 
tion was expressed when, during Mr. Grinnell’s term 
as Collector, the General Order business was so changed 
that goods had to be carted to stores at a distance from 
the wharves, the owners being charged for cartage and 
storage, whereas under the old system there were no 
cartage fees except such as the importer chose to 
incur in getting his goods to market, and no storage 
fees unless he left his goods under General Order be- 
yond a specified time. It is not safe at this staze of 





the proceedings to say positively who was responsible 
for this change; butit appearsin evidence, that toa 
certain Colonel Leet, resident in Washington, holding 
& position in the War Department, and intimate at the 
White House, was given the control of a large share of 
the General Order business, which he sub-let for a con- 
sideration to a New York business man, himself being 
unversed in mercantile affairs, and having social and 
official duties at the capital. 


Rochester has been the scene of one of those riots 
wherein the un-trustworthiness of our militia when 
brought face to face with a mob, is once in a while most 
unsatisfactorily proven. A negro had been arrested, 
charged with one of those nameless crimes which so 
arouse the fury of the people, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the police alone would be unable to protect 
the jail against the crowd, which was determined to 
lynch him. The Fifty-fourth regiment was called out, 
and stationed with artillery so as to guard the jail. 
The mob appears to have been led at first by a set of 
turbulent boys, who probably cared for nothing save 
the excitement of a possible break in the monotony 
of their lives, Gradually the fighting humor spread 
upwards until the riotous propensities of the crowd 
were aroused, and stones were thrown at the military, 
several of whom were more or less hurt. Two compa- 
nies were thereupon ordered to advance and disperse 
the crowd, when the usual discharge of a single rifle 
took place, followed by an irregular volley, and 
the crowd fled, leaving two dead and five wounded 
behind them. More shots were afterward fired but 
without effect, and the city is now quiet, save that 
known members of the regiment find it unsafe to go 
about after dark. The negro who was the cause of this 
sad affair was brought before a special session of the 
Supreme Court, when he plead guilty and was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, that being the 
extreme penalty allowed by law. His victim, a girl 
ten years old, is lying at the point of death. 


The shooting of James Fisk, Jr., by Edward S. 
Stokes, on Saturday evening, threw New York into a 
ferment of excitement, which has as yet scarcely dimin-_ 
ished. These two men have been for the past year or 
more engaged in ‘legal’? proceedings against one 
another, the details of which have been such that we 
have made no room for them in these columns. Suffice 
it to say that a woman was at the bottom ofit. Stokes 
having become the successful rival of Fisk, the latter 
proceeded with all the machinery which his wealth and 
ability enabled him to command, to work the financial 
ruin of his adversary. This he wonld very likely have 
| effected, but Stokes, it seems, determiped to bring the 
affair to an end in the most summary manner, and lying 
in wait at the Grand Central Hotel, shot Fisk on his ap- 
pearance, wounding him so severely that he died on 
the forenoon of the following day. James Fisk Jr, 
was thirty-seven years old at the time of his death, 
He was a native of Vermont; was successively a 
showman, a peddler, an army contractor, a specu- 
lator, and the versatile, energetic, and in a sense, 
successful manager of the Erie Railroad. His ad- 
mirers and friends say of him that, however he may 
have obtained his money, he was generous with it, 
and even judicious in giving it to the peor. That 
his railroad and steamboat lines were the most luxuri- 
ous if not the safest in the country we all know. But 
the list of his virtues is necessarily short. He will be 
remembered, we suppose with justice, as a bold, able, 
and wholly unscrupulous adventurer, whose successes 
were measured by the ruin which he wrought upon 
others. The sudden and terrible manner in which he 
met his death, is of course deplored by all; and the 
murderer, who is in close custody, has yet to hear the 
first word of sympathy or of excuse for his senseless 
act of vengeance. 


Louisiana has been ruled ever since the war by a 
clique of adventurers whose plunderings have been 
less notorious than those of the Tammany Ring, only 
because their opportunities were smaller. A crisis has 
now arrived, and as the condition of things cannot 
readily become much worse without making it neces- 
sary for the Federal power to interfere, we may rea- 
sonably hope that some improvement will be the re- 
sult. Some weeks ago we mentioned the quarrel be- 
tween the “‘Grant’”’ and ‘“‘Warmouth” factions as they 
are called, when two State Conventions were held, and 
the United States forces were called out in a fashion 
which at this distance looked rather unwarrantable. 
Naturally the conflict reopened on the meeting of the 
new Legislature and there was very nearly a fight 
about the speakership in the House of Representatives. 
Without trusting too much tothe meager details which 
are afforded by telegraph, it is safe to say that two 
bodies, each claiming to be the real Legislature of the 
State, are in session in different halls. The faction 
which is headed by Col. Pinchbeck, namely, the 
“Grant’”’ party, has called upon the United States 
authorities for protection, while the ‘‘Warmouth”’ 
party is guarded by the municipal police and militia 
under General Longstreet. The affair will go at once 
into the State Courts, and meanwhile there must, to all 
appearance, be a ‘‘dead-lock.’’ General Emory, who 
is in command of the United States forces at New Or- 
leans, is, as our readers will be glad to learn, a thorough 
soldier, and a man who will not hesitate a moment 
when the time for action comes. He has notified the 
contending parties that he is quite able to prevent 
rioting, and will certalnly use his power should occa- 
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The Little Folks. 








_A LEGEND OF THE NORTHLAND. 


BY PHEBE CARY. 


WAY, away in the Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
Ana the nights are so long in winter, 
They cannot sleep them through : 


Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges when it snows; 

And the children look like bears’ cubs, 
In their funny, furry clothes. 


They tell them a curious story— 
I don’t believe ’tis true ; 

And yet you may learn a lesson, 
If I tell the tale to you. 


Once, when the good St. Peter 
Lived in the world below, 

And walked about it, preaching, 
Just as he did, you know; 


He came to the door of a cottage, 
In traveling round the earth, 

Where a little woman was making cakes, 
In the ashes on the hearth. 


So she made a very little cake, 
But as it baking lay, 

She looked at it, and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 


Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 

But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the firs} had done. 


Then she took a tiny scrap of dough, 
And rolled and rolled it flat ; 

And baked it thin as a wafer— 
But she couldn’t part with that. 


For she said, ** My cakes that seem so small 
When I eat them myself, 

Are yet too large to give away,” 
So she put them on a shelf. 


Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint ; 
And surely such a woman 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 


And he said: ‘‘ You are far too selfish, 
To dwell in a human form, 

To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 


** Now you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food 
By boring, and boring, and boring, 
All day in the hard dry wood.” 


Then she went up through the chimney, 
Never speaking a word ; 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 


She had a scarlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same. 

But all the rest of hcr clothes were burned 
Black as a coal in the flame. 


And every country school-koy 
Has seen her in the wood ; 

Where she lives in the trees to this very day, 
Boring and boring for food. 


And this is the lesson she teaches: 
Live not for yourselves alone, 

Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 


Give plenty of what is given you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 

Don’t think the little you give is great, 
And the much you get is small. 


Now my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 

When you see the woodpecker’s sooty dress, 
And see her scarlet hood. 


You mayn’t be changed to a bird, though you live 
As selfishly as you can; 

But you will be changed to a smaller thing— 
A mean and selfish man. 





2APA KENT’S CHAIRS. 
} Set KENT’S father kept a store. He had 


no little girl except Hattie, and he loved her 
very dearly. 

The house and store were in the same building, so 
little Hattie could easily run in to see her father when 
she was tired of playing with her dolls. 

Sometimes, indeed, she brought one of her dolls with 
her. She would have brought the whole family—it 
was a pretty large one—but her father said, ‘‘ Only 
one ata time, if you please. I don’t want people to 
think I keep a doll shop.”’ 

One day, when Hattie had stayed in the store as long 
as she wanted to, she said,— 

“Well, Mr. Papa Kent, I must be a going. 
up in the ackit, to play keep house.” 

So she pinned her little shawl over her head, picked 
up her doll, Clarissa, and started off, saying, ‘‘Good-by, 
sir. Come and see me when you can.” 

‘** Yes,’”’ said ‘papa, ‘‘I shall be very happy to do so. 
Good-day, ma’am.”’ Hattie liked to play in the attic; 
there was no one to disturb her, and she could “ scat- 
ter’ her things about as much as she chose. 

She kept her playthings up there, all but her dolls. 


I’m going 
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“They had a baby-house all: to themselves, in Hattie’s- 


own little room. She was‘a very careful and attentive 
mother, and liked to have her children near her, es- 
pecially nights. 

Besides her playthings, there were a great many 
things in that attic. Old bureaus and chairs, broken 
tables, an old cradle, and boxes without number. 

Hattie thought it fine fun to rummage around among 
these old things, and she was continually finding some 
new delight. 

This morning, she brought up all her dolls and put 
them in the old cradle while she made ready to begin 
her housekeeping. 

As she was moving some of the things about, she 
happened to spy a small keg in a dark corner under the 
eaves. 

She instantly pulled it out for examination. 

It proved to be a keg of red paint. Hattie knew it 
was because she smelled of it. And besides, she put 
her fingers into it, and then wiped them on her apron. 
Yes, it was certainly red paint. ‘‘And here’s some 
brushes, too!’’ she exclaimed, making another dive un- 
der the eaves. 2 

“There now!’ said she, in a tone of great satisfac- 
tion. ‘Now I know what I'll do. I'll paint. That'll 
be ever so much better than playing house.”’ 

Then she began looking about for something to paint. 

“The cradle’s red already,” said she, ‘cand so are 
those tables. But there’s the chairs. O, I'll paint the 
chairs, because there’s so many of ’em. I shouldn’t 
wonder if my papa would be real glad to have them 
all painted up nice!’ 

With this bright idea, she jumped up, and began to 
pull out the chairs. There were six of them, tall and 
old-fashioned. They used to belong to Hattie’s great- 
grandmother. 

“T guess the children would like to see me paint,” 
said she, when all was ready. 

So she took the dolls out of the cradle, and seated 
them all around on the floor, where they could behold 
and admire the sight. 

“Now, children,” said she, ‘‘I want you to look and 
learn, so you’ll know how to paint your own chairs 
and things. You just dip your brush ’way down into 
the paint, this way, and then brush the chair all over. 
Do you see?”’ 

When Hattie was painting the fifth chair, her mother 
came softly up the stairs, to see what she was about, as 
it was almost dinner-time. 

Hattie was so busy, painting and talking to her dolls, 
that she did not hear her mother’s step. 

“Of all this world!”’ thought the lady. 
her father say ?’’ 

She went softly down stairs, and told papa, who had 
just come in to dinner, that he had better go and see 
what was going on in the attic. 

He crept up carefully, and saw the five bright red 
chairs, and Hattie, just beginning on the last one. 

“ Ahem!” coughed papa. 

Hattie turned round and saw him. O, papa!”’ she 
exclaimed, don’t they look beautiful? Aren’t you 
glad?’ ; 

She looked so pleased that he concluded not to scold; 
so he said he thought they looked very gay indeed. 
Then he carried her down to dinner. But the next 
time she went up there, the paint and brushes had dis- 
appeared. She never saw them again.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“What will 





REMEMBERING. 


H, dear,” exclaimed Hugh, “1 can’t remember 

this long, hard lesson ;’’ and, throwing down 
his kook impatiently, he gazed longingly out of the 
window at Harry Seaton and Will Garson playing ball 
across the street. 

‘You can remember ever so many errands when 
your mother sends you down town,”’ said Cousin Ethel, 
quietly. 

*“ Oh, yes,’”’ replied Hugh, his face suddenly bright- 
ening up; ‘“‘ but that’s different from learning a geo- 
graphy lesson.”’ 

“What is your lesson about ?’’ asked Cousin Ethel, 
after a little pause. 

Hugh was so much interested in the game going on 
across the street that he did not hear the question, 
until it was asked the second time. 

“Here it is,” he_replied, at last, handing her the 
book; ‘all of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. I’ve read 
it over twice, and can’t recite a bit of it.” 

“Tf your mother should send you down the street 
after a spool of thread, a pound of peppcr, a package of 
envelopes, a bar of soap, a paper of pins, and some 
note paper, do you think fou could remember all of 
them ?”’ 

“But mamma would not give me errands in that 
way,” said Hugh, laughing. 

“Why not?’ asked Cousin Ethel, ‘‘ you know how to 
buy all these things.” 

“Yes; but she would tell me to go to a grocery 
store, and get the pepper and,—what next, Cousin 
Ethel ?”’ 

‘“*A bar of soap.” 

“ Oh, yes; then go toa trimming store for the tread 
and pins, and come back by a stationery for the,—l’ve 
forgot already.”’ 

“Envelopes and paper,” continued Cousin Ethel, 
smiling. ‘‘So it is because all these errands are ar- 
ranged, or told you in order, that you can remember 
them, is it?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Hugh, wondering what this 
would have to do with his lesson. 


ving Now suppose, you try to straighten out your geo- 
graphy lesson in the same way—take Ohio first, study 
_the large print, what is said of soil and climate; then 
learn about the rivers, towns, and so on, till you get to 
the end of that part of the lesson ; don’t you think you 
can do that muc! 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Hugh, beginning to get quite 
interested ; ‘ but I have to learn it all.” 

“Suppose you stand at the bottom of the school- 
house stairs, and say, “I can’t reach the top in one 
step, or two, or three,—no use in trying.”’ - 

‘That would. be very foolish,’’ replied Hugh, laugh- 
ing; ‘“‘so I am to take one step at a time in my lesson, 

‘am I, and keep it straight in my mind, as mamma does 
the errands ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the way,” said Cousin Ethel ; ‘“ but one 
thing more,—suppose while your mother is telling you 
where to go, and what to buy, you are trying about 
half the time to count the marbles in your bag.” 

“T see,” exclaimed Hugh,”’’ interrupting her; “tT 
must pay attention, as mamma says.” 

“Yes; get it straight in your head what you want 
to learn ; take one step ata time, and give your whole 
attention to it, and see if your hard geography will not 
grow easier.” 

“T’'ll try this way of remembering,” replied Hugh. - 

“ And if youkeep on doing so, faithfully, year after 
year, your memory will improve more than you now 
magine.”’—National Baptist. 





BIRDIE’S MORNING SONG. 


wes up, little darling, the birdies are out, 
And here you are still in your nest 
The laziest birdie is hopping about, 
You ought to be up with the rest : 
Wake up, little darling, wake up ! 


Why, here I’ve been singing an hour or more 
The sweetest that ever I knew ; 
The gold of the morning peeps in at the door, 
I know it is looking for you : 
Wake up, little darling, wake up ! 


Oh, see what you miss when you slumber so leong— 
The dew-drops and beautiful sky ! 
I couldn’t sing half what you lose in my song ; 
And yet, not a word in reply ? . 
Wake up, little darling, wake up ! 


The leaves and the grasses are twinkling in giee ; 
The brook and the sweet baby-rill 
Are calling a welcome to you and to me, 
And here you are slumbering still : 
Wake up, little darling, wake up ! 


I've sung myself quite out of patience with you, 
While mother bends o’er your dear head ; 
Now birdie has done all that birdie can do, 
Her kisses will wake you instead ! 
Wake up, little darling, wake up ! 


=-Appleton’s Journal. 





PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Forty-eight letters. 
46, 10, 48, 27, 39, 38, 24, is one of the parables of Christ. 
1i, 4, 26, 20, 37 BA, 28, 41, 36, was a city of Macedonia, visited 
by Paul snd Ailes, Ro £ length. 
, was a Roman measure of len 
40, 2, 8, 12, 38, 32, 6; was a wife of Abraham. - 
13, 43, 7, 30, 25, is a country in Africa. 
47, 29, 42, 5, 3, 21, is a part of a door. 
14, 23, 9, 44, 31, was one of the plagues sent upon Pharaoh. 
15, 38, 1, 18, 36, was one of the kings of Mi slain by the 
Israelites. 
My whole is a verse in Psalms. M. P. SHATTUCK. 
A RIDDLE. 
Dedicated to “ Bunny.” 


T am ill-favored, one-sided thing, and yet 

Iam a very model for imita 

I am perpetually fondled in the ‘lap, and yet 

I get nothing but blows. 

Tam sometimes in and sometimes out, but always last, and yet 

Iam ev = eons into men’s places before they get there, by 
one foo 


Iam the very mation of endurance 
Tam not holy. — a my best to make a  enfect hol 
I anticipate he tread of the maiden to the , and 


the tread for — warrior to battle. 
I — toe the mark, and am on the best footing with man- 


I doe not grow, but f pent eam my skin. 
I am pretty hard and often 

Iam very apt to get into other foie shoes. ~~ 
I am the core of the understanding: 


I have kept your soul on the stroteh and taken your ure 
before now, and if you don’t guess me at this last cifance 
you may go down to the foot. J. H. D. 


WORD-PUZZLE. 

From what word, by the repeated use of its letters, do we 
get the following sentence? 

An inebriate’s assertion is not rational, nor is a traitor’s na- 
tional contract a bit better. uULU D 


ELIMIN. ATIONS. 


From the —_— words of six letters, withdraw the two 
middle letters, and make 
1. Of a ghost a kitchen article. 
2 Of an animal, a drink. 
3. Of ——. a heavenly body. 
4. Of a high Fr ee, a set of “lothes. 
5. Of a liquid, a bird. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 25. 


Bibbical Enigma.—“ For the Lord giveth wisdom. ”"—Proverbe Hl, ¢, 
** Whoso loveth instruction.’’—Proverbs 3 
** She is more precious than ruples."-Proverbs Til: 15. 

*“ And all her A pene are peece., "—Proverbs 21. 

** Wisdom and understanding. 


* Solomon’s proverbs. 





“Aman of undersea eine shall attain unto wise to un- 
derstand a proverb.”—Prov. 1: 5,6.—FLORA, CARRIE. * . 
Double Acrostic.— 2 illo W 
Indian A 
L owel L 
L inte L 
A reeni é 
M ol —BUNNY, FLORA. 
Articles Jeery— Bins) ele et; stud; breastpin; 
chain ; ates aleeve-buttons.— BUNNY, 


ea Were ‘Pnigna,—Dictionary. —BUNNY, FLORA. 
¢ 
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_» Selentific and Sanitary. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


R. PROCTOR has recently described, in a 

somewhat sensational manner, with italics and 

- exclamation points, the discoveries made by means of 

the spectroscope in regard to the nature of the aurora. 

A condensed resumé of the subject may be interesting 
to our readers. ‘ 

The beautiful and various appearances of the aurora 
we need not pause to sketch. Whether it is accom- 
panied by any peculiar sound, is a disputed point. Cer- 
tainly the most trustworthy observers have failed to 
distinguish any such hissing, crackling, or roaring as 
has, nevertheless, been frequently and positively re- 
ported upon less eminent authority. Loomis says in 
his Meteorology that there is no satisfactory evidence 
of an audible sound; but M. Becquerel, in a paper re- 
cently read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
expressed the opposite opinion. A priori, it may be 
said, that if the aurora is an electric phenomenon, it is 
quite likely to be accompanied by a noise analogous to 
the bourdonnement or “ electric resonance” of moun- 
tain summits. 

Arago, in 1819, arinounced the connection between 
the occurrence of the aurora and sudden changes of the 
magnetic needle. This has been frequently recognized 
Ly okservers since—the latest instance of the kind 
being the statement of Captain Raymond, in his report 
of astronomical observations at Fort Yukon, within 
the Arctic circle, that the aurora frequently put the 
needle in his field-observatory at right angles with the 
meridian. It has been found, even, that “ the move- 
ments of the needle are synchronous with the waving 
movements of the mysterious streamers, and that the 
effect is prcduced simultaneously (though not, we sup- 
pose, with equal force and identical direction) all over 
the world. 

But, if the aurora is connected in some way with ter- 
restrig] magnetism, it must have a direct or indirect 
dependence upon the action of the sun, which is known 
to influence the vibration of the magnetic needle. This 
inference has received striking confirmation from the 
observation that the occurrence of the aurora corre- 
sponds in frequency, in a general way, with the in- 
crease and diminution of the sun’s spots, having, like 
the latter, 2 period of about eleven years. 

Now comes the spectroscope, to determine the nature 
of the auroral light, and declares that this light pro- 
ceeds from some luminous vapor, and that this vapor 
is rendered luminous, in all probability, by the passage 
of electric discharges. The single bright greenish line 
observed in its spectrum by Angstrim and Struve, and 
the other green and (occasionally) red lines since ob- 
served in it, do not tell conclusively what substance 
constitutes the material particles between which the 
supposed electric discharge takes place, or the medium 
of vapor through which it passes. The lines may be 
due to the vapor or to the polar particles; and in either 
case they have not been identified with those of any 
known element. ; 

The theory of electric discharges constituting the au- 
rora is further confirmed by Dr. Robinson’s discovery 
of the fluorescence of the auroral light, made in 1858, 
“a year,” says Proctor, ‘“‘ before Kirchhoff’s recognition 
of the powers of spectroscopic analysis.” 

The unknown substance indicated by the spectrum 
is found to be present in the zodiacal light also; at least 
the characteristic bright line is said to be the same in 
both spectra. This is, indeed, a puzzling fact; for the 
line indicates identity of sulstance, not merely of 
force, and yet the aurora is certainly within our atmo- 
sphere, and the zodiacal light is certainly outside of it. 

What substance they can have in common itis difficult 
tosay. So much is certain: ihe efamination of the 
zodiacal light with the spectros. ope decisively contra- 
dicts the theory hitherto held | y the majority of as- 
tronomers, that this light isa ‘aint reflection of the 
solar rays from minute bodies, iravelingin more or less 
eccentric paths around the sun. Whatever may be un- 
intelligible in the oracular verdict of the spectroscope 
zon this subject, one thing it says clearly: the zodiacal 
light is not reflected light. 

The mathematician Euler declared, long ago, that 

‘there is a great affinity between the tails of comets, 
the zodiacal light, and the aurora borealis.’”’ This no- 
tion has received unexpected confirmation as to the 
two latter phenomena, and it now remains to complete 
the trio by showing the connection between them and 
the first. Sir John Herschel suggested that the matter 
forming the zodiacal light is “loaded, perhaps, with 
the actual materials of the tails of millions of comets, 
which have been stripped of these appendages in the 
course of successive passages round the immediate 
neighborhood of the sun.” This theory Mr. Proctor 
mildly characterizes as ‘somewhat bizarre;” certainly 
all such theories are premature just now, because the 
main point is yet to be established—the identity of the 
two substances. Astronomers are waiting for a chance 
to examine with the spectroscope a bright comet with 
a good tail. Five comets have been spectroscopically 
examined, but none of them seem to have given satis- 
factory results. So far as the observations go, however, 
it must be confessed that they indicate reflection, not 
self-luminosity, as the source of the light from comets’ 
tails. Thus Huggins says that the tail of the periodical 
(telescopic) comet of Brorsen, observed by him in 1868, 
“gave apparently a continuous spectrum, and may 
have been merely reflected solar light,” and his state- 








ment regarding: the tail of the great comet of 1858 indi- 
cates his impression that this also was shining with re- 
flected light. Unfortunately the spectroscope was not 
then in use; and we must wait for another brilliant 
comet before this question can be decided. That the 
ccmetary nuclei are self-luminous is not doubted. 

Finally, the spectrum of the sun’s corona, observed 
during the total eclipse of 1868, and the faint spectrum 
of the peculiar phosphorescent light, sometimes visible 
over the sky at night, are found to be the same as that 
of the aurora and the zodiacal light. Putting all these 
hints together, we may reasonably surmise, and further 
investigation may enable us to demonstrate, a common 
cause for many apparently separate cosmical and ter- 
restrial phenomena; and it is not too much to say that 
the indications all point to electricity as the force, and 
widely-diffused meteoric matter as the medium, of 
these phenomena. Mr. Proctor says he believes that 
the key to the whole series “lies in the existence of 
myriads of meteoric bodies, traveling separately or in 
systems around the sun. They are Consumed in thou- 
sands daily by our own atmosphere; they probably 
pour in countless millions upon the solar atmosphere; 
and from what we know of their numbers in our own 
neighborhood, and of the probability of their being 
infinitely more numerous in the neighborhood of the 
sun, we have excellent reasons for believing that to 
them principally is due the appearance of the zodiacal 
light and the solar corona.”’ 

Taking further into consideration the theoretical de- 
mand of the undulatory-light theory for an ether per- 
vading space, and perhaps the philosophical necessity 
for such a conception, as a substratum for the transmis- 
sion of all attractions or forces whatever, and the de-, 
monstration by Tyndall of the existence of grosser, but 
still most minutely-divided matter, forming the blue 
firmament, we may fairly suspect that the interstices 
of the universe are not waste and empty; and that the 
old wcman in ““Mother Goose” was not bound on an 
altcgether inconceivable errand, when she mounted 
upon ker witch-broomstick above the moon, 

** To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE TRUTH ABOUT IT.—No young woman 
who can use her needle, need ‘“‘make shirts for 
twenty cents,’’ or ‘“‘ walk the streets homeless and help- 
less.”’ Numberless families in city and couatry re- 
quire seamstresses and nurses; they are willing to pay 
high wages, give them comfortable rooms, take care of 
them when sick, ete.; but the trouble is, the “un- 
trained girl cursed with beauty’’ is too proud to live 
“at service,” and thinks it more respectable to take in 
sewing, which means an attic-room and a rush-light, no 
fire and little food. Let us have done with this non- 
sense about poverty driving girls to a life of shame. 
There is plenty of work by which unmarried women 
could earn an honest living if they were willing to do 
it. Unfortunately, the false idea that there is some- 
thing disreputablein the word servant, and not “‘ unjust 
wages, oppression,”’ etc., is the true reason that able- 
bedied wcemen are hopeless. And when the tempter 
assures her she can evade the curse, ‘‘In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” let her not blame 
others if she yields to the temptation.—C. L. Brace, in . 
N. Y. Tribune. 

-—Overdressing is vulgar, especially in women, for 
the glare of the sun-lit and eye-lit street. Toilets,even 
when tasteful as to colorand style, denote, if habitually 
rich and showy, mental vulgarity, their transparent 
design being by superficial, material means, to impress 
the beholder. The refined beholder is unfavorably 
impressed, suspecting such outward richness to be the 
mask ofinward poverty. A prevalent fashion of costly 
dressing is a sign of general vulgarity. The finest type 
of ladyhood would recoil offended from her mirror at 
seeing herself besilked, and befeathered, and bejew- 
elled, for a morning walk or drive. She will be as 
simply elegant in her attire, in doors or out, as in her 
manners, and will not exhibit, either in the one or the 
other, the slightest effort to outvie her neighbors.— 
“The Gentleman,” Calvert. 


Tue Lap’s PorripGEe.—A correspondent gives the 
following version of this story as he had it from a gen- 
tleman in Manchbcster twenty-five years ago :—‘‘ A Lan- 
cashire farmer, hearing a terrible row in the house- 
place where the servants were at breakfast, went in 
and discovered that the noise proceeded from a grow- 
ing boy employed on the premises, who was dissatisfied 
with his matutinal meal. The following dialogue took 
place: ‘‘Now then, lad, what’s to do?” “I dunno 
know, mester,’’ says the youth, looking very sulky. 
““Coom, coom, lad,” says the farmer, goodnaturedly, 
“tell’s what’s to do.’ “It’s these porridge, mester.”’ 
“Well, lad, what’s up with th’ porridge?” ‘‘They’re 
saut, mester, and they’re sour, and they’re sooty, and 
they’re thick, and grune, and lumpy, and besides, mes- 
ter, there’s not enow on ’em.”’ 

—I never knew but one or two fast readers and 
readers of many books whose knowledge was worth 
anything. Mrs. Martineau says of herself that she is 
the slowest of readers, sometimes a page anhour. But 


then what she reads she makes her own. Do impress 
this on E.—Girls read too much and think too little. I 
will answer for it that there are few girls of eighteen 
who have not read more books than I have; and as to 
religious books, I can count upon my fingers in two 
minutes all I ever read. But they are mine.—F. W. 
Robertson. 
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_ —The late Prof..Wm. Gibson used to relate that 


‘while going through the ward of a hospital with Vel- 
peau, that surgeon brought him to the bedside of two 
men who were under treatment for some slight frac- 
ture. ‘‘Would you believe it.” said Velpeau, “ these 
men have made a living for the last fifteen years by 
being knocked down and run over! When they seoa 
light vehicle driven by some wealthy person coming 
by, they step acress the street, and are sure to be run 
over, picked up, and carried tojsome hospital, and then 
they sue for damages. When their money becomes 
exhausted, they begin again. Nearly every bone in 
their bcdies has been broken.”’ 


—A lady who has been traveling in the Argentine 
Republic, gives a sickening account of the annual re- 
ligious ceremony of flagellation. She was present in 
the principal church in Cordova with a vast crowd, all 
provided with “disciples; the lights were extin- 
guished, and then, for ten minutes, went on a sound of 
slashing flesh, as the poor people laid the instrument: 
of torture on their own bare shoulders. 


—The captain of a whale-ship, in allusion to the 
severe climate and various privations suffered by the 
inhabitants of Spitzbergen, told one of them that he 
sincerely pitied the miserable life to which he wascon- 
demned. ‘ Miserable!’’ exclaimed the philosophic sav- 
age, ‘I have always had a fish-bone through my nose, 
and plenty of train-oil to drink; what more could I 
possibly desire ?’’ 

—A gentleman in Pittsburg, Pa., has a well of 
natural gas on his premises. It supplies eight fires, and 
lights all the house and the yard besides. An open fire- 
place is in one of the rooms, and the fire looks old- 
fashioned like the log ones of our forefathers. The 
flame is increased or diminished at pleasure by simply 
touching a valve. Nothing is required to light it save 
the touch of a match. It makes neither smoke nor dirt 
—a blessed thing for housekeepers. 


—The Chicago Tribune thinks, as the Penitentiary 
is in Albany, and “ Boss ’’ Tweed is likely to be elected 
to a seat in that place as he has been to a seat in the 
Senate, he will have to divide his time between the 
two, taking his work with him when he goes into the 
State House. 

—Women in Austria possess certain legal rights 
exceedirgly novel to American society. They can re- 
fuse to accompany their husbands to any locality which 
endangers their liberty, life, or health; and, unless 
married to military men, can refuse to be parties to 
perpetual peregrinations, and to settle in foreign coun- 
tries. 


—According to an anecdote in the December num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine, Carlyle’s views of the origin 
of the human species are in a nutshell. His opinion 
being asked, he replied: ‘“ For myself, I am disposed to 
take the words of the Psalmist, ‘Man was made-a litte 
lower than the angels.’ ”’ 

—Alphonse Karr, the gardener poet, has offered a 
Lon mot to the world. He was lately present at a ban- 
quet given by the disciplesof Hahneman. Toasts were 
given to the health of every medical celebrity by 
everybody, when the president remarked, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Karr, you have not proposed the health of any one.”’ 
The poet rose and modestly replied, “I propose the 
health of the sick.”’ 

—Dean Howson, now in this country, is of the opin- 
ion that the work of bringing the heathen to the knowl- 
edge of Christ must be largely done by Christian 
women. He finds in the practice that prevaile4 in the 
church of the apostles warrant for the admission of 
women to official positions in the church. 


—Little Jessie had been eating currants, contrary 
to mamma’sorder. Her mother said: “‘ You know you 
were forbidden to eat currants!’’ ‘ But, mother, Satan 
tempted me!”’ ‘‘Why didn’t you say, get thee behind 
me, Satan?’ ‘I did say get thee behind me, Satan; 
and he went and got behind me, and pushed me right 
into the currant-bushes.”’ 

—Eighteen copies of the first edition of the Bible 
ever printed are in existence. They were printed in 
Metz between the years of 1440 and 1445. Mr. James 
Lennox, of New York, owns one of the copies, having 
purchased it a 


—The Portland Argus alluded to an eminent citi- 
zen as ‘‘a noble old burgher, proudly loving his native 
State;’’ which neat little compliment came from the 
compcsiter’s hands ‘‘a nobby old burglar, prowling 
arcund in a naked state.” 


—Following the example given by the Irish Bishops, 
the Catholic inhabitants of Berlin, in Germany, have 
demanded the suppression of ‘‘ mixed teaching,” and 
asked for the establishment of Catholic schools. 

—A Wisconsin lumberman has established a saw- 
mill on the Amoor river, and ships lumber to China and 
Japan. 

—Richotti Garibaldi is to marry Madame George 
£and’s only daughter next spring. 

—Five hundred million dollars worth of property is 
owned by women in the United States. 

—In Germany five daily and fourteen weekly news- 
papers have female editors. 

Humors oF Puncu.—Mistress—“ By the way, Anna, 
—Hannah—is your name, ‘ Anna’ or‘ Hannah’?” 

New Cook (tartly)}—“‘ Which my name is Anna, mum 
—Haich, Ha, Hen, Hen, Ha, Haich,—‘ Anna ’—." 

Mistress (giving it up in despair)X—“‘ Ah! Thank you."’ 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


-[We take from the Tribune the followmg reyort of 
Rev. George E. Hepworth’s farewell sermon “to his 
cop regation, Sunday morving, Jan. 7, from the text: 

osoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in 
Heaven.’’—Matt. x. 32.] 
HE words of the text seem to me to be freighted 
down to the very water’s edge with a vital im- 
port. They contain a command which demands the 
immediate attention of all thinking men. For my own 
part, during the last few months, my faith has been 
growing more definite, and my belief in the Scriptures 
as a final authority more explicit. Not that I have 
turned about and faced the other way; but that I to- 
day stand to my pastin the relation of fruit to blos- 
som. My brethrenin the denomination have known 
of the change; have been for a long time aware of its 
progress; and I have had no reason to suppose that 
your eyes have been blinded to the fact. At any rate, 
at this time, it becomes my duty, and it ismy pleasure, 
to tell you some of the processes by and through which 
Ihave reached my present position. No man enter- 
tains a larger admiration ora more enthusiastic re- 
spect for those who have stood as representative men, 
in times past, of Unitarian Christianity. Their repu- 
tations have been confined to no sect; their influenc3 
has been limited only by the boundaries of civilization. 
They have been giants in intellect, and trusting and 
confiding children in heart. They have communed 
with God, imitated Christ, and been baptized in and 
imbued with the Holy Spirit. And yet, I have all the 
better right to criticise, because I was myself born, 
cradled and bred in the midst of these influences. I 
was no convert to them. I drew them in with my mo- 
iher’s milk; and every tendency in my entire educa- 
tional life ran in that direction. I can, therefore, 
speak plainly, indeed, a kindly word of criticism; and, 
without the slightest shade of animosity toward any 
creature that treads the globe, I can tell you my exact 
thought,.and what I proposed to do. 
THE FAILURE OF UNITARIANISM. 

I kave watched the denomination for a long time 
with increasing interest and increasing sadness. I 
have been in its Conferences, and have done my ut- 
most to persuade it to acknowledge its undivided reli- 
ance on Christ Jesus, the Lord and Saviour of human 
souls. I have been unsuccessful. But the number of 
its ministers and followers has been gradually growing 
smaller every year. Going back a little, we find Chan- 
ning, the man who gave method and form to the body, 
and whose doctrine was as unlike to the doctrines of 
tc-day as one can be unlike to another. Channing 
soared to the highest mountain peak of civilizable ex- 
isternce, and, standing there on the rock-ribbed sum- 
mit, looked not man-ward but God-ward, and saw the 
shining face of Jesus Christ, whom he delighted to call 
the Saviour and Redeemer of the human race. The 
denomination to-day has come down from the moun- 
tain peak, and is now, I think, looking around among 
the sages and philosophers who grow up out of our 
midst to find the equal of the Nazarene. 

The unity of God, our peculiar dogma, was, if I read 
our history aright, simply incidental, and did not form 
the foundation-stone upon which the denomination 
was built. Channing said himself that he regarded 
Unitarianism simply as the charter of human freedom. 
He believed in the inspiration of the Holy Scripture; 
that mm some mysterious sense the death of Christ had 
to do with the forgiveness of the sinner; and altoge- 
ther his system of theology would be to-day a very re- 
spectable orthodoxy. Hestood in contrast with the 
Christian world on one point. You know that in the 
olden time the enthusiasm of the fathers was some- 
times rigid. They were sectarian to the last degree, 
and sometimes even frigid in their utterances, and in 
not a few instances they found it impossible to be char- 
itable toward those who differed from them. Chan- 
ning united Christian charity with his belief, and the 


dogmatic doctrine of the Unity of God was simply in- - 


cidental to that. Now, curiously enough, the whole 
world is charitable. To-day there is a large enough 
freedom in any denomination in Christendom. The 
somewhat older and harsher doctrines have quietly 
disappeared also, and at this moment the true Chris- 
tian man can sit under any pulpit in any church 
throughout the domain of Christendom, and feel that 
the hand of the minister is feeding his soul. The lead- 
ersin our own body have admitted this many and 
many a time in public conference. 
FOES WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

Then, in the course of events, 1t became necessary to 
have a new issue; or, at any rate, a new issue actually 
presented itself, and the spirit of the denomination be- 
came actually changed, and with that new issue I wish 
tosay plainly, in this presence, I have no sympathy 
whatever. I will fight that issue on the broad ground 
ofa generous belief, andin the interests of truth! I 
have no patience with, nor belief in, the saving effects 
of that mediation with which this denomination stands 
content at this moment. We stand to-day for loose, 
disjointed, discordant ideas of Christ, and also for that 
interpretation of the New Testament which leaves it 
an idle, dry, lifeless letter. I say this in no heat what- 
ever. Itis my deliberate conviction. So farasIcan 
know anything, I know that whatI say is true; and 
we have admitted to our fellowship brethren who are 
as pure in life as you or I, but who, so far as a belief in 
Christianity is concerned, would not be admitted into 
any other religious body on this earth. If you do not 
believe it, look at our year-book: their names are 
there, and, what is more or worse than this, that class 
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of men have a rightto vote in every deliberative assem- 
bly that is called, provided they will pay their fee; and 
in every deliberative assembly of our denomination 
these men hold the balance of power, and can choke 
off any resolution which any man may present avow- 
ing allegiance to Jesus Christ in any technical sense. 
Our hands are tied, our feet are tied; and, for myself, 
Isay simply I will be a slave no longer. Take the 
chains from my wrists, the manacles from my feet, 
and, God bless you all, Igomy way. I do notask you 
to follow me; I only say follow your own consciences! 
I am not proselyting; I simply propose to be myself. I 
will not allow any man, or body of men, on the earth 
to hold me from my convictions of what is right. 
THE THEODORE PARKER SCHOOL. 

When I wasa boy, Theodore Parker founded a new 
school. I knew the man well, and loved him more. 
He was a skeptic in theology, but one of the purest and 
truest in his own convictions that ever lived. I have 
known him to tear theology and the Bible all to pieces 
in the pulpit, and, when thesermon was over, go down 
to the nearest hovel to give a loaf of bread to a starv- 
ing Irishman. Our ministers once refused to exchange 
pulpits with him, and yet so great was that man’s 
power that he stamped his image and superscription 
upon the entire denomination. And when he died, the 
leader of our body said, ‘I will not say that Mr. 
Parker is a lost soul; but I will say that he did not ac- 
cord with the conditions of salvation.” From his 
standpoint, it was a wicked, cruel, unchristian thing 
to say; and not ten years after that same man said in 
public that there were tivo divisions of our body, and 
that Channing stood at the head of one, and Theodore 
Parker at the head of the other. Only ten years, and 
yousee the drift, the great end of the whole thing, 
flowing straight down toward materialism! We could 
actually boast of the very man whom ten years before 
we had denounced with the bitterest feeling. 

MR. HEPWORTH’S CREED. 

I believe with all my heart, with all my soul, and 
with an increasing faith in Jesus Christ. I believe— 
rzake no mistakes—Him to have been literally and in 
the technical or theological sense the incarnation of a 
part of the Godhead. I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
love of Gcd put into human shape for the redemption 
of the world, and I have come to believe this out of my 
own personal experience. I know my weaknesses. I 
am so made that there are a thousand temptations in 
life that allure me; I know that I was holding wrong 
views, but I yielded to them. I have been ashamed of 
my own weakness a thousand times, but now I say, 
and I find great peace in saying it, I feel that God has 
given to me Jesus Christ, who will lead me up to the 
Father, and I can stand by the side of the Lord and 
He will stand by my side, and will put His hand around 
my waist and walk with me, and will put His arm 
through mine, and I shall feel the genial touch of God 
Himself. 

Ihave something now to lean upon, and as I look 
around upon you and upon this bright world, I tell 
you, my dear friends, that I am not unlike you, and 
youare not unlike me. We all of us need the same 
Saviour, the same God, and the ‘same redemption. 
Human nature is one and the same thing, and what 
fits me fits you. You can call it by some other name, 
but the thing is thesame. I stand, then, where Mr. 
Beecher does, where Dr. Buddington, Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Thompson, and a thousand other good men do, in my 
theology, and I can only hope that I stand there ia the 
generosity of my Saviour. 

MR. HEPWORTH’S INTENTIONS. 

You ask me what I propose to do. I cannot work 
any longer with the Unitarian party. If I do not be- 
lieve its tenets or accept its interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, simple honesty demands of me that I should leave 
it. Isay to you now thatI shall leave the body, be- 
cause I believe it to be radical in theology, and I think 
radicalism for the average mind about as bad and 
destructive an element as can be introduced. You in- 
troduce a series of negations into this great, convul- 
sive, throbbing world of New York, and you would 
have bedlam here in six months. You want a pulpit, 
and that pulpit must be the true one, which reaches 
out its hands and tells the people ever to remember 
that God is above them, that Christ is there in their 
midst, and that He is no man, but stands before them 
as the very representative of God Himself; that the 
Church is builded upon His name, and that Christ is 
the type of our faith and of our life. 

I do not care, dear friends, to join any sect in Chris- 
tendom. Ilikeallof them. I have dear friends in all 
of them, but they are not barriers between us; and 
ought there not to be in this bright, beautiful America 
of ours the great Christian Church that knows nota 
cifference between the Presbyterian and the Method- 
ist, the Episcopalian and the Congregationalist, but 
says: “We all are brothers; we believein the same 
God, the same Christ, the same Holy Spirit, and the 
same immortality.’”’ You all lean upon the same Lord 
for support, no matter by what name you are called. 
That is my idea. Itmay not be possible to carry it out. 

A NEW PROTESTANT CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 

But in order that we may consolidate our Protes- 
tantism with all our might as Catholicism is consoli- 
dated, if you can go with me, and will give up the 
name, which is nothing if you have the thing that it 
means, we can build a new church upon the Father- 
head of God and the divinity of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and our Saviour, our mediator and our friend; upon 
the Holy Spirit, which shall descend into all- hearts 
that seek its comumunion, and upon the Holy Scrip- 





tures as God’s inspiring words to save erring human 
souls. Whatcan be broader than that Church of the 
Evangelists while it retains within itself the elements 
which particularize every other denomination in Chris- 
tendom? 

I shall follow wherever God leads me, and I may as 
well say I shallin the future act with the Orthodox 
and Congregational body. I have already sent in my 
resignation as pastor of this church. I must go where 
Christ is believed in in some solemn sense. And, dear 
friends, in this I have no other object under the sun 
except tosave souls. I only wantsomething that I can 
stand by and stand upon. ' 

A SKEPTIC CONVINCED. 

In my youth I was adoubter. You cannot tell me 
anything about the experience of the skeptic; I have 
had it all. I have doubted all the way down to the 
bottom of things. In my Cambridge days I doubted 
even my own existence. I doubted God and immor- 
tality. But the truth has crept up and up, little by 
little, and now I take this step, which is my final one. 
And why should there be any personal animosity be- 
tween youand me? Why should we not cherish for- 
ever the beautiful friendships we have had in these last 
two years? Why should we part otherwise than by a 
fhiendly striking of our palms? I can say from my 
heart, ‘‘God bless you!”” and why have I not the right 
to ask that you say no less than that of me? I wish no 
ill to any man on the broad earth, and hope no man 
shall wish ill of me. 








Financial. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT.—The following is a recapitulation of the debt 
statement fer December: 

















Total debt bearing interest in COIN. .............sceeeees $1,853,856,709 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY— 
Cateses at 4 per cent $578 ane 
ag eens fund, at 8 per cent.. 14,099, 
Cates ALE PEF CONE.......ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 22 Boe 25.009 
Total debt bearing ioterest in lawful money.............0+. $36,703,009 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST— 
Demand and legal tender EE eS oT 57,592,801 
PURGEOME CURSO «cc ccccccccccccccccccccocccosesccescs 767,877 
Certificates of gold « GOROEOE. .cccccccecccscccoccccoces 36. 019; "709 
Total debt bearing no interest.........ccseccsccccccscccscccce _ S434, 410,378 378 
SE Re oe er ee $2,326, 326, 710,016 ,016 
Total debt, principal and interest, to date, including in- 
terest due not presented for payment panbinaaenesesaaeseen $2,371,132,781 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY— 
MUMNNL: 6 nisusabsccee ein sascunncacesancacesdeeusceesnsnees Ott 459.608 
GR icnknndctcnccneescsancccnnesetsnseaesinesneeseenes __16,861,4 
cs sacebiesakacsasatcacindiapneessescemeneuss $127,2 294,320 
Less amt. in Treasnry, Jan. 1, 1872..........cecceceeceeerecees 2,243'833,411 
Less amt. in Treasury, Dec. 1, ikiscesuetabbavabseeenanhie 2,248,251 ,367 
MOCRORND SUTIN MOWED. 000.0000 cccscccrevccesesecsscsces $1,412,956 


Decrease since March 1, 1871.............secceseeeeeeeees $76,870, ‘BS 
Decrease since March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1871.......... $294,754 "403 


WALL STREET is somewhat excited as we go to press, Over a ru- 
mored negotiation of six hundred millions of United States Bonds 
abroad, the Rothschilds being, it is said, the negotiators. Whatever 
the bare facts may be, the rumor is credited in well-informed quar- 
ters. The proposition is for foreign contractors to buy bonds direct 
from the Treasury, and the proceeds are to be used in the purchase 
of Five-Twenties. The death of James Fisk, Jr., sent Erie stock up 
something like 2 per cent. here and in London. The rise is not 
regarded as likely to be permanent, although the market has not 
as yet fallen to its former figures. 

MONEY continues rather tight, although the prospects are that 
easier rates will shortly prevail. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, which was firm early in the week, fell off to 
108@109\% on Friday; for best bankers’ 60 days sterling. 


The following table shows the highest New York quotations since 
Pe aay Dec. 29: 


AEs On CRC rc, peereea S raty 
siveecvovessvnuresseneecnersesansceesseesseses HAO MD 
ati aus 
~ Ht flow tose. 10% 
ecksoe aa 104 112% 1g 
Ree His Aili tlie tt) 

Hae aie eee coon sienna 1128¢'112 
eee Hs vhvaclassssclatcnceeutsteaecaeeee THD 109% 1 


Hudson Riv. con. stock. . »19514;961¢ (9634 6534 
ocensidpaae 90 Erm ttivati’ 
; * 21%, ht 


Hudson Riv. con. scrip.. 
= ae 
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The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last were 
as follows: 


Apples, bbis., - - 130 Gat-mnonte, pks., nw Leather, sides, 55,075 
Bar ssed Malt, 














ley, bush., 46,600 | Dre Hogs, 379 alt, bush., - 7,459 
Beans, bbls., - 1,878 Dried rérult, pks., 447| Oats, bush,- - 86,135 
Beef, 758 - - 2,570| Peas, bush., - “i 


d 
Flour, Dbis., - 386,095] Pork, pks., - - 
Cheese, pkgs., -_ 5,699} Grass Seed, bsh. 10,483 : 
rn, bush. v Hops, bales, - = 465| Tobacco, hhds., -'134 
Corn Meal, bas; 960 i -- ma 
1| Lara, _. ies ” 15,81 Wheat. bush., 26,410 
Wholesale ‘pies Current for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 6th, 


were as fellows: 
Flour and Meal. 


State Gholee # bbl. - _87-1089.10 Genesee a, a bbl. 7.2023.00 
ra, ® bb bbl.,"- ~ 6.40@6.50 Baltimor 6.6009.25 

| moe —@i.20 Rye Flour, ® b,, “@ bib. 4.20@5.25 
Western Piextra, # bb 6.90@7.25 | Corn Meal, @ bbl. - - = 3.7504.20 
,® bbi., 5.70@7.00 Buckwheat flour bbl., - 3.850420 





Supe 
8t. Louis Choice @bbil., —@9.2 
Extra, ® bbl.,”/ —-@6.60 
Grain. 
Whee. Bh, yest. # bus. 1.65@1.73 | Oats, ® bush., - - - < 


c 
d & Am. west, Rye, @# bush., - - - - mogase 
* bush, - = 1.56@1.63| Peas, # bush., - - - - 
Beans, # 
7c@1.18 
Provisions. 


Pork, new mess, # bbl., $15.50@ — | Hams. 
“ pekama 13.85@4.25 | Bacon, short 


Corn, #_ bus! - 
Barley: ® bush, “+. 















Hams, ® bbl. 
Shoulders salted, # - 5 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Mu- 
ft1c.—This well known and admirably con- 
ducted institution, the largest and probably 
the most complete music school in America, 
announces the opening of its Spring Term in 
another,column. Parties who desire the very 
best musical instruction, at the lowest cost, 
and under'the most favosable conditions, will 
do well to acquaint themselves with the many 
advantages it offers. Its circular, which gives 


full details, will be found a very readable little | 


document. 


BETTER THAN EvER.—Though its losses 
were heavy, the variety, spice and vigor which 
have characterized the ADVANCE from its be- 
ginning were not burned up in the Great Fire. 
For $3.€0 it will furnish during the coming 
year more valuable intelligence—more pleas- 
ure and profit, than ever before. It will pub- 
lish, among other attractions, a new serial 
story by Mrs. Prentiss, the author of “ Step- 
ping Heavenward,” which was first published 
in the ADVANCE. Terms $3.00 per year in ad- 
vance. 

Send your name at once. Address The Ap- 
VANCE, No. 8 South Green St.,Chicago. Speci- 
men copies sent free. 


WHAT OF THE ADVANCE.—‘“‘ One of the 
very best religious papers in the country’— 
says the Independent, N. Y. 

“Tt has been a most effective advocate of 
living, earnest Christianity. Congregational- 
ist in creed, and true to the best spirit of its 
dencmiration, it has been admirably free from 
sectarian narrowness. No paper which comes 
to us, better unites, liberality and earnest- 
ness’’—says the Christian Union, New York. 

This is high praise from high sources, but 
whoever thinks it exaggerated is cordially ia- 
vited to send for a specimen copy and judge 
for himself. Terms $3.00 per year in advance. 

Address THE ADVANCE, 
No. 8 South Green St., Chicago. 

THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN: with 
a brief review of Rev. Edward {Payson Ham-e 
mond’s Meetings. By Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, 
of Glasgow. Paper covers, 31 pages, price 2 
cents, 20 cents per dozen, $1.50 per 100, $12 per 
1000. Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


There is no question but what great 





advantages can be derived in purchasing goods 


in Brooklyn. FosteER BROTHERS, Carpet 
Dealers, 257 Fulton street, keep pace with the 
times in offering an attractive stock of all 
kinds of Carpets and Curtain Goods. They 
claim to be prompt with their orders, and just 
in their dealings. Their reputation for doing 
business as it should be doneds fast spreading 
over Brooklyn. They began right and are 
building up a large business. Visit their estab- 
mént before purchasing elsewhere. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—MI3s ADE- 
LAIDE PERRY, Bloomington, Ill., says: ‘We 
have had our Wheeler & Wilson Machine in 
use eleven years without repairs, and it runs 
as well as the day it was bought. Last year I 
earned with it $485.85, besides doing the sewing 
for a family of eight persons and considerable 
other work. 

A protruding toe is not a sightly thing, 
fay nothing about health and comfort. SIL- 
VER TIPPED Shoes never wear out at the toe, 

For Sale by all Dealers. 


SAvINGs, hard-earned, should be care- 
fully invested. For first-class Railroad Bonds, 
paying you good interest, write to CHARLES 
W. HASSLER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ Sapouro to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, etc. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE |. 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND,” AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
@ur 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 

Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at — of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

*_ At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 


atest advices from the United States. 
JAY COOKE &CO., 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


National Savings Bank. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company. 


Chartered by the Government of the United States, 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 


Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
JOHN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 


Rail ‘eae yon: =a to Buy or Sell, 
Road Charles WwW. Hassler, 
Bonds. 7 Wahew York. 





| offers to the public an investment security 


| semi-annually at the rate of 73-10 per cent. 
| per annum. 
| $10,000. Present selling price—par and accrued 


| on the Road, its Equipments and Earnings, 
| andalso on a Land Grant averaging 23,000 acres 
| to each mile of track. 


| 


| 
i 


| lation since September Ist—many holders of 
| §-20s are exchanging them for Northern Pa- 
! cifics, thus adding to their principal the pres- 
| ent premium on Government Bonds, and in- 


| 


| 





. less than $1,500,000 or $2,000,000, and that they 


WE RECOMMEND FOR INVESTMENT 
AND FOR EXCHANGES of U. 8. FIVE-TWEN- 
TY BONDS the FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, know- 
ing them to be among the most satisfactory 
and substantial Securities known in the Ameri- 
can and European markets. 

The cost of the road and equipment, when 
completed, will be about $30,000,000, and the 
value of its property and franchises within 
five years cannot be less than $50,000,000. The 
total amount of the Loan now in process of 
negotiation, and OF WHICH BUT A SMALL 
AMOUNT REMAINS UNSOLD, is $15,000,000. 

A remunerative business for the CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OnI0O RAILROAD is not a matter of 
conjecture or of slow future development, but ,, 
is certain and immediate. It is believed, from 
most careful estimates, that the road will be 
completed in September or October, 1872, and 
that its net earnings, over operating expenses, 
in the first year after completion cannot be 


will reach at least $6,000,000 per annum within 
five years. 

We believe that the Bonds of the CaEsa- 
PEAKE AND OHIO are fully equal in value and 
security to those of the CENTRAL PACIFIC, and 
that when ‘the road is completed they will 
command a like market price. 

Present price, 94 and accrued interest. In- 
terest and principal payable in gold in New 
York City. Interest May 1 and November 1. 
Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, coupon 
or registered. | 

We buy and sell, as usual, GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC Bonpbs, and receive them in 
exchange for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDs. 
Accounts of Bairks and Others received, on 
which we allow interest at the rate of four per 
cent. Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds 
exccuted at the Stock Exchange. 

FISK & HATCH. 


HARVEY FIsk. 
A. 8. HATCH. 





ONE MILLION 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SEVEN-THIRTIES 
Were Seld During December, 


And January o pens with an active demand 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 


which combines the ready negotiability, the 
convenience, and the high credit of first-class 
Railroad Bond, with the solidity and safety of 
a Real Estate Mortgage on Land worth at 
least twice the amount loaned. 

The Bonds present the following leading fea- 
tures: 

1. They are exempt from United States tax; 
the Principal and Interest are payable in gold 
—the principal in 30 years, and the interest 


Denominations, from $100 to 


interest in currency. 
2. The bonds are a first and only Mortgage 


8. They are at all times receivable at 10 per 
cent. premium (1 10), in payment or exchange 
for the Company’s Land at market prices—a 
provision which practically gives the holder 
the power of foreclosure at will. 

4. The proceeds of all sales of Land are re- 
quired to be devoted by the Trustees of the 
bondholders, (Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar 
Thomson), as a Sinking Fund to the purchase 
and cancellation of the first mortgage bonds, 
or temporarily to the payment of interest 
thereon if necessary. 

Exchanging 5-20s. In view of the ability and 
fixed policy of the Government to call in its 
5-20s and substitute a low-interest bond— 
$140,000,000 having been called in for cancel- 


creasing their yearly interest income nearly 
one-third. 

All marketable stocks and bonds will be re- 
ceived at current prices in exchange for North- 
ern Pacific Seven-Thirties without expense to 
the investor. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHING- 
TON, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. | 





We offer for sale*the bonds of COUNTIES, | 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
price list. | 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 


W.N. COLER &CO., 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
Ne. 11 Wall St., New Yerk. 





FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, cor. BLEECKER 8T., 
December 19, 1871. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the 42d SEMI-ANNUAL DEVIDEND on all 


deposits (oy the rules qriet thereto), at the 
of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on ail 
sums from $1.00 to $5,000, payable on and after the 


third Monday in January. 4 
The Dividend will be credited under date of Jan- 
uary Ist, and if not withdrawn, will receive Interest 
the same as a 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
Cc. F. ALVORD. Sec. 


BOWERY SAVINCS BANK. 








Interest will be paid to depositors at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. on all funds from five dollars to 
two thousand dollars. Five per cent. upon such 
excess of deposits agreeably with the provisions of | 
the by-laws, and payable on and after Monday, 
January 15, 1872. 

The Bank will be OPEN DAILY from 10 o'clock 
in the morning to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
will continue open On Mondays until? o’clock in 
the evening, at No. 130 Bowery. - 

THOMAS JEREMIAH, President. 

C. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 





___ DRY GOops. 


A-A-A-A-A-A-A. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
GREATEST CHANCE OF THE SEASON. 


Real Guipure Laces 


at cost of importation. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., | 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


RICH LACES. 


JUST RECEIVED 


AN EXTRA FINE SELECTION OF ® 





REAL POINT, 
APPLIQUE POINT, 
BLACK FHREAD LACE POINTES 


| 
AND | 
AND JACKETS, BLACK THREAD | 
LACE FLOUNCINGS. | 


ALSO, 


An Extensive Stock of new and varied designs in 
BLACK THREAD & GUIPURE 
TRIMMING LACES, 

WRICH WE 


EXTREMELY LOW 


CENUINE FURS. 


ARE OFFERING 


PRICES. 


AT 





JUST RECEIVED 


A FINE STOCK OF 


Seal Skin Sacques and Muffs, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


We are offéring an attractive Stock of 


4-4 Family Linens, Sheeting Linens, 
Table Damasks, Towels and Tow- | 
elings, Damask Table Cloths and | 
Napkins (en suite), Doylies, Lunch 
Cloths, Huckabucks, &e. 

WHITE CGooDsS 
OF ENTRY DESCRIPTION. 
BLANKETS AND 
FLANNELS 


EVERY GRADE, 


Or 
AND AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


DRY GOODS. 
Real Guipure Laces 


at cost of importation. 





By steamer Weser we have received a large in- 
voice of Guipure Laces of choicest patterns and 
best manufacture. On account of the lateness of 
their arrival, inasmuch as the goods should have 
been in stock by November 1, we shall, in prefer- 
ence to reserving the Laces for the ring trade, 
offer them all at strict cost of importation. e 
Laces are in the Custom House at present, and 
xe ea | to open the same for sale by Thursday, 

nuary 1. 

We will also, on Monday, January 8, offer the bal- 
ance of our Guipure Laces on hand at cost, so as to 
compare in price with the goods above mentioned. 


ALL OUR RICH PATTERNS AT COST. 


Our elegant %c. and $1 patterns reduced to 86c. 
Our elegnt pattern, formerly sold at $1.30, and at 
that price conceded to be fully 40 per cent. less than 
the same goods could be purchased at any other 
lace house in the city, now reduced to $1 14.. 
Elegant pa’ ull 4 inches wide, reduced to 
$1 28, worth fully $1 85. 
The elegant and favorite star pattern, 4 inches 
15: very closely worked, worth $2 40, reduced to 
‘ 


Ladies wishing to purchase Guipure Laces, even 
for spring wear, will save money by taking advan- 
tage of the present opportunity, as it is most sel- 
dom that an article so staple as 


REAL Gurevre Laces 


can be purchased at cost of importation. 


Call and examine. No humbug. We warrant 
our Laces all silk, real hand-made Guipure. 


Our Goods shown with pleasure. Also special 
bargains in 
Silk Gimps, 
Passementerie Trimmings, 
Fringes, 
Loops, &e., &e. 
For further particulars of our new invoice of 
Galpure Laces see advertisement in next Sunday’s 
eraid. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
and no deviation. The trade supplied at 


EHRICH’S 
TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 Eighth Avenue, 
Near 24th St. 


One price 





N.B.—This establishment has no connection with 


| any other store either in or out of the city, and we 


atrons that we will here- 


respectfully inform our 
business punctually at 7 


after close our place 0 
o’clock, P. M 


P.S.—Ladies from BROOKLYN can reach our Es- 
tablishment most conveniently from South my A 
Broadway and 23d Street line of stages; from _ Ful- 
ton Ferry, either by 8th Avenue cars from Vesey 
Street, or by 5th Avenue stages to Broadway and 
24th Street. 





POPULAR 
AT 
FURS PRICES. 


BURKE, 210 Broadway, 
COR. FULTON ST. 





CHOICEST , 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
FOR 


SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
HYMNS 


OF 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 





PRICE 7§ CENTS, POSTPAID. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 


111 and 113 WILLIAM S§ST., New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
Pianos 


WERE AWARDED THE 


First Grand Gold Medal, 








| World’s Fair, Paris, 1867, and London 


1862. 


THE STEINWAY PIANOS are universally con- 
ceded to be 


The Leading First-class 
Piano 


now before the public. These instruments are 
preferred to all others by the most celebrated 
pianists. They are used by -all the principal con- 
cert troupes whenever attainable. They have a 
truly ** World-wide” reputation, being largely ex- 
ported to Europe, and all partsof the civilized 
world, and they are sought to be imitated by 


| nearly all American and European Piano Makers. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ MAMMOTH 

MANUFACTORY 
is the most perfectly arranged and extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world. The pub- 
lished official Revenue returns ee revealed 
the fact that “‘ the amount of their yearly sales ex- 
ceed those of the twelve largest piano makers of New 
York combined. 

STEINWAY & SONS call special attention to their 
NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS 
with double Iron frame, Patent Resonator and 
Tubular Frame action, which are matchless in vol- 
ume and quality of tone,and sw facility of 
action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than 

any other piano at present manufactured. 

Every Piano Warranted fer Five Years. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best 

materials and most thorough workmanship will 
rmit. Old Pianos takeu in exchange, illus- 
rated catalogues, with price lists, mailed free on. 

application. 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 & 111 East Mth Street, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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~~ AGENTS WANTED. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


THE LIBRARY 
Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 

The Sennivomens and meenes t subscription book 
extant. pages beautifully grintod, 
cholesiy illustrated, han somely bound. Library 
of Volumes in one whose contents, of no 
ophemneres nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its ‘leaves hold together. 


favor! oe at all Mort jo ws y here ine at ted. 
‘ 0} of place here is neglec' 

It is a book for every house old.” —N, Y. Mail. 

lent know id no similar collection a English 
lengaaes which, in copiousness and felicit of selection 

rrangement, can at all compare with Ww—N. Y. 


Times,” 
AGENTS WANTED 
Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
80 fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has won an instant and perma- 
ny all like it, and ‘bushes are 





nent ularity. 
mere than pleased with it. Send ‘for Circular and 
‘Terms to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Ye ° 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
HISTORY of the GREAT FIRES 


In CHICACO and the WEST. 


By Rev. E. J. GOODSPEED, D.D., of ~ o. Th 
record of a — city overtaken by sudden an 
awful calamity, of towns destroyed by the wasting 
element, of forests burned, of yk —y pene 
desolated, of men of wealth made be bogeee , of fam- 
ilies separated. Abounds with thrilli incidents 
of marvelous escapes, etc., and is the only a; 
History of these great events. 500 8vo 7.50 
Engravings; price $2.50; outfit, $1.00. ‘Seowre. the 
best territory at once. 70,000 already sold. The 
profits go Xo relieve the sufferers. Aserye H. 8. 
soars EED & CO., 37 Park R w York, or 

. W. Goodspeed, Chicago, St. fei, wR] or 
Sen Orleans. 


AGENTS Ww ANTED ‘for our New Work, now 


NEW YORK iuwystitvTions. 


An illustrated library of information pertaining 
- oe Yo ae Ag the Great Metropolis. By Rev. 
five years City Missionary. It is 
Fag without being sensational; not fictitious, 
yet stranger than fiction. One ent gave up a 
—— of $16 a week, and made .84 first week 
onus is book; one agent in Westchester Co., = 
, Sold 68 copies ‘ina day and ahalf. Its 200 s 
perb yet produced at a cost of $10,000. mane 
it the mest attractive and best selling book in the 
field. Send stamp for arene 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
‘305 Broadway, N. 


a GENTS W WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


on full , Saeare circulars, terms, 


be a, a etets Os ' x pay Place,N. Y.; 11 B 


field St., Boston, Mass., or 285 West Madison 
St., Chi cago, , il 4 oo 


TO CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND 
BOOK CANVASSERS. 


The best and most popular subscription book now 
before the public is the great religious work 
** Home W orship,”’ Ay Aa Te JOSEPH P. THOMP- 


This work ie arres ned on a cain 6 by a 
new plan, and contains selections from t rip- 
tures, with appropriate meditations. Prayers and 
Hymns, specially arranged for every day in the 





ea 
a ‘Home Yorship’’ supplies a want which has 
long been felt in Ch 


stian ene and its com- 
prehensive and unsectarian character makes it ac- 
cepta le to all classes of Bvan relical Pe nes 
subs 


eme Worship”’ is sold only b 
heme It is got up in avery attractive style. Pu 
lished by JAMES R. OSGOOD & iol 


es ‘or ine and information, address H. 
B & CO., Agents for the Publishers, iti 
anens Street, ‘Boston. 


ws -ANTER, in every Town ‘and County a re- 
Hable man or woman to act as agent, for 


The Home of 
God’s People, 


The grandest and most successful new book out, 


now selling with iieent” en rapidity. It contains | 


200 cent Engravings. One Agent 
took ia orders in 10 days, and pee of others 
are doing equally as well. “yess QO per annum can 
be made by any energetic os a female agent in 
taking orders for this valuable, fascinating and 
popular work. It isthe best chance to make money 
ever offered. —. for our Pg a (free), — 


— iculars, e 
wo INGTON. ’ 


near! 


Addre 
STIN & CO. \Crarttord, “Ct. 
Sole cuales of Prof. Stowe’ 's Self-Inter- 


rhe STOVES, &e. c 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To put in the ‘ 
Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Impreved for 1871. 
Magee Furnace—Portable and Brick. 
Walker Furnace— “ x 


Morning Clory Furnace— 
Portable and Brick. 
Improved Baltimore Fire- Place 
Heater. 
Morning Clory Stoves, &c., &c. 
Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & CO., 
92 Beekman St., near Cliff, 
NEW YORK. 














J. Q. ADAMS & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
Furnaces, Ranges, Plumbing, 
AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 114 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
J. Q. ADAMS. R. S. PENNOYER 





— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for the popular favor. As the re- 
sult of t— of experiment, it embodies naturally 
many advantages over others, which, home ex- 
cellent = their time, cannot now com with 
this more modern production. It com ines the 
romaine’ Cae of SIM Sanaa! ae oy 
Y, eo ay Y: We fuar- 
and shall be haan ae rove by AC- 
L DEMON STHATION ? any of our agencies, 
that it RUNS MORE es can be more readily 
LEARNED and OPERA ED tt more conveniently 
arranged for OILING, CLEANIN NG, and HAND- 
LING, will WEAR longer, do more ‘and BETTER 
work with a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and CA PACITY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted t 
meet the general requirements of a F MILY 
SEWING-MACHINE than any otherin the market. 


.Weed Sewing-Machine Comp’y, 
HARTFORD, Conn, 


A claim 
3 








DANA BICKFORD’S 
NEW IMPROVED 


Family Knitting Machine. 
$1,000 to $5,000 A XEAR, AceNts 


can make in almost 
any section of the country, selling DANA Bicx- 
FORG’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KNITTER. 
Thi® machine is guaranteed in its 
pleteness to meet every want of the 
either domestic or fancy work. ce nd 
ull directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Best Family Knitting Machines 
Are sold at No. 12 DWIGHT BUILDING, New 
Haven, Ct., for $25. 

Circulars sent on application. 


resent com- 
ousehold for 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. _ 
A Sanitary, Flexible, Metallic 
Water Pipe. 


20 per cent. cheaper than Lead. For particulars, 
send for circulars. 


NEW YORK LEAD C 
63 and 65 Centre St. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 
M’F’G CO., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &<., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


{MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 70, 72, and 74 Wooster St., 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets), 
NEW YORK. 

Careful attention will tbe pe given to the Furnishing 
of ~~ E Public Halls, Private Residences, 
etc., an Designs f or ou purposes will be sub- 
mitted Fn required. 

N.B.—The roadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


On, 
, New York. 





NEW YORK CLUB SKATES 


BARNEY & BERRY’S PATENT. 


Every Part Nickel-Plated and 
Protected from Rust, 


FOR SALE AT 





preting Bible. 


To BOOK AGENTS. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


New Book is ready for canvassers. 


ion to “INNOCENTS ABROAD.” Don’t work on 


books no one wants, but take one  peogies will stop | 


you in the streets to subscribe f ere is a 
time to laugh,” and all who : this wedi will see 
clearly that time has ee 
For circulars and terri ory “addres: 
AMERICAN PU BLISHING Co., 
artford, Conn. 


CROSS & CROWN. 


male Agent wanted in every town to canvass this 
pend engraving. Extra inducements. Address 
— k, Publishers, 66 and 68 READE 

BTr., NEw YORK 
30 A MONTH and e 
vassers. ome es 
. LININGTON, Chicago. 


$37 m= A MONTH.—Horse and outfit furnish- 


e) ed. Address NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. 


Itisacompan- | 


One good © 
Male or Fe- | 


xpenses to good Can- 


RETAIL 
BY THEIR AGENTS 
PATTERSON BROTHERS, 


Importers of Hardware, 
Ne. 27 Park Row. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
ALL SIZES, 
STYLES, 
and PRICES. 


| From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 

Fine Boxes rfom $15 to $75 each. Circulars free. 

MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 
New Cylinders, with tunes of your own choice. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


PYLE’S O. 
SALERATUS AND 


First Class 

; Designed for the 

Good Soap is the desideratum of 
the market is flooded with that 
the qualities ot real soap; and con 
an extravagant expenditure in the 
pure article, the economy of which 
Pyle’s Saleratus and Cream Tartar 
are well known to thousands of in 
and New England. We can refer 
parade columns of testimonials, but, 
for themselves, we solicit a trial. If 


depend upon it he has his own inter 
PYLE, Manufacturer er, 350 Washing 


Age, 


Stre 


IMPE 
FIRE INSURAN 


Capital, - - - 
INVESTMENTS IN UNITED 
INCORPORA 








CHICAGO LOSSES 








SOAP, 
CREAM TARTAR. 


Household Articles. 
Best Family Trade. 


every economical housekeeper, yet 
which has the semblance, but not 
sumers thereof unconscieusly incur 
course of time. Pyle’s “O. K.” isa 
has been thoroughly established. 
are also unadulterated articles, that 
telligent consumers in New York 
to the Editors of this paper, or 
knowing that our articles will speak 
your Grocer recommend some other, 
est in view and not yours. JAMES 
ton Street, New York. 





ngth, 


RIAL 


CE COMPANY. 
$8,000,000 Gold. 


STATES, $1,250,000. 
TEP 1803. 


Security. 





ALL PAID. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Practical Dairy 
Husbandry: 


BY X. A. WILLARD, A. M., 


Editor of the Dairy Husbandry Department of the 
Rural New Yorker. 





This Work comprises a complete Treatise on Mil 
and its products, including Dairy Farms and 
Farming; Grasses and Cattle Foods ; Dairy Stock 
Breeding, Selection and Management; Milk, 
Composition, Character, etc.; Early History of 
Cheese and Butter Factories, and Mode of Organ- 
ization; European and American Dairy Syste 
Compared, Minute Directions for the Manufac- 
ture and Care of Butter and Cheese, both at Farm 
Dairies and Factories, with the Latest Improve- 
ments and Practices. 

Mr. WILLAARD is widely known as a practical 
and popular writer on all matters pertaining to 
Milk, Butter and Cheese. THIS GREAT STAND 
ARD WORK contains over 550 large 8vo pages 
fully illustrated in all departments, and handsome- 
ly printed. Price $3. 

As the book is to be sold by subscription, we de- 
-sire to engage the services of reliable and active 
Agents in all the dairy regions of the United States 
and Canada, to whom liberal inducements are of- 
fered. Send for Descriptive Circular to Agents, 
containing full particulars, terms, &c. 

For Agencies in Ohio, and States to the West and 
South of Ohio, address 

Col. 8. D. HARRIS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
who is General, Western Agent. For all other 

States and Canada, address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
Rural New Yorker Office, New York. 


‘Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Passing through the Fire. 
(RESIGNATION.) 
Ye have done it unto Me. 
(GRATITUDE. 
From the Ruins our City shal 
Rise. 
(COURAGE.) 
The three great Senw @ of he aay, by America’ 
GEO. F. Root 


most successful gong arte EO. 
— of * Battl y of. Freedom,” “Tramp 
by all mu- 





’ &e.. Price 30 centseach. Sold 
sic “Eatloss or sent post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 


is. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
_CLEVELAND, 0. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
Joseph Or Descriptive 
_ Gillott. Name and De- 
Warranted. signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
hm 70---351, 


Having been assum: y other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to caution on eaphie in = to said b+ ita- 
ne ee pect m 


tions. ASK FO 
& SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. 


TRADE MARK: 


JOSEPH 





680 Broadway. 


GILLOTT 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





| to three 








E.W. CROWELL, . . Manacer. | JOS. B. St. JOHN, Ass’r MANAGER. 
OFFICES: U. S. BRANCH: 
40 Broad St., &€ Pali Malt, 40 and 42 Pine Street, 
LONDON. * NEW YORK. 
—_— Sea ———_____———— 
_NEW PUBLICATIONS. | _ INSURANCE. | __ 
“NEW BOOK FOR DAIRYMEN. ANDES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847,01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES EXPE-. 
rience, energy, and a a ee eet progressive, 
cosmopolitan, and commercia ith headquarters 
at the center of _ egg hae its complete 8 vatem of 
business works better, wi saving of time and 
money—Its eight mont the” business : 
Agencies Established F709. 





P 
ums! 0, Paid! and stock 
already pee cent. premium—Full ae upon de- 
sirable risks lb onducted in a 





ilberal and yeoman spirit—We invite the public to 
give Ge ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
cilities. 





HOME 


Insurance Company, 
No. 135 Broadway. 





ASSETS ist November, 71............. $4,813,560 94 


LIABILITIES— 


Chicago Losses (deducting 
amount ora iene in Eu- $2,139,213 00 
mpanies....... 139, 
other Li Liabilities, including 
all Losses 4% Michigan 
and Wisconsi 291,326 


-_ 2,430,589 79 


¥2,383, 383, 021 15 15 
To which is to be added the assessment 
1,500,000 00 


on Steckholders now being paid in.... 

By the foregoing it will be seen that the 
Home continues to offer reliable insur- 
ance against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
Parties seeking insurance are invited to 
call at the office, or apply to a repre- 
sentative of the Company. 

CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. iH. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 

(INCORPORATED 1852.) . 

Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies ued. en entitling the holders 
uarters Profits. encies in all 
7 ‘ities ‘ana ome of the mad States. 
MIN 8. WALCOTT, 


side 
HENRY KIP, ‘Ase’t, Sec’y. 


the = 
I, REMSEN faun, Sec’y. 


ACCIDENTS, 


ACCIDENT IN SURANCE ¢ 





Insure in the TRAV- 
Perry ree Fat AND 








AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest Figee-Diag House in New 


le A) 
sesame sence 


an ma Wet s r 
sia sian Farge Otis & ON. Pro Proprietors, 





